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WORK FOR THE MONTH, 
—o— 

“* Now comes July and with his fervid noon 
Unsinews labor. The swinkt mower sleeps; 
The weary maid rakes feebly ; the warm swain 
Pitches his load reluctant ; the faint steer, 
Lashing his sides, draws sulkly along 
Theslow encumbered wain in midday heat.” 


The hay month has at length come. A 
new sound breaks upon the ear, at early 
morning, in the meadow. ‘The fewer has 
gone out in the cool of » his 
haying. Listen now, al 
sound of the whet std 
steel, as he sets the € 
fore he thrusts it into 
has grown so rapidly,~ 
lodged, and must be im i 
a pleasant sound to hear, midvting with the 
morning song of the robins and the bobo- 
links. Let us draw near, and look at this 
meadow where the mower is at work, 
Hark! the murmur of bees comeg up from 
the blooming clover, and a fragrance is 
wafted upon the dewy air, sweeter than all 
the odors Lubin ever compounded for the 
toilet of the Parisian belle. See how the 
nodding'grass falls before the sharp steel, 
and hear that peculiar sound which follows 
every clip of the scythe; neither a buzz nor 
a whirr, a squeak nor a squeal, a creak nor 
a click, but a sound unlike all others with 
which we are familiar. It is music to the 
mower’s ear, and the whole gang of work- 
men keep stroke to the sound. Here is a 
field of three acres of heavy grass, and it will 
take six men all the forenoon to cut it down. 

But this music of the mower’s is destined 
soon to pass away. Itisa slow laborious 
process to gather the hay harvest by this 
method, and already the supplanter of the 
scythe is in the field, and you hear the sharp 
rattle of the horse mowerfrom the adjacent 
fields.» A six acre field is cut in a single 
morning, and farmer Ready has nothing to 
do but hold the reins. It is cutsmooth, and 
admirably spread for drying at one process. 
The men of the scythe look over the fence 
with mingled astonishment, and skepticism. 
They do not yet believe in the new fangled 
machine, and yet ‘it works so easily, that 
they can not help wishing, that farmer 












;|umph of mind over matter. 


+, | chine, and try it this season. 


frequently stirred, 
day to go.into the barn. 


sessive guring. A little salt may be ad 
ded to theee-w ich advantage, as it is put 


away in the mow. 


wheat, barley, rye, and oats, is often delayed 
until the grain is over ripe. 
should be cut before the seed is perfectly dry 
and hard. When thestalks are dry imme- 
diately beneath the head, and the starch of 
the grain is in the form of a thick paste, it 
is ready to cut. 
grain is apt to fall out of the husk, and 


of the fence, They are expecting to see 
the machine break down at every round, but 
to their surprize it sweeps on, and the stand- 
ing plot of grass “grows small by degrees 
and beautifully less.” He stops to breathe 
his horses a little, and to tighten a screw, 
and they think his career is ended. ‘They 
knew it would be so. Them new things are 
always giving out.” But now he is upon 
his seat again, and away goes the team until 
the whole is finished, the work of six men 
done up in as many hours with no back- 
aches, and over taxing of the muscles. No 
new implement has more befriended the 
farmer than THe MOWING Macaine. It re- 
lieves him of the most exhausting labor, ata 
period of the year, when it is most difficult 
to procure extra help. It substitutes brute 
muscle, for that of man, and is a great tri- 
Therefore we 
say to all whocan afford it, buy a good ma- 
Farmers of 
smaller means might easily combine, and 
own oneincommon. One machine would 
easily do the mowing upon a dozen ordina- 
ry farms. But 
HAYING 

is not yet generally carried on with these 
machines, and we have to adapt our remarks 
to the scythe and the humanmower. Judg- 
ment is necessary in selecting the proper 
time for cutting grass. It is often neglected 
too long. Fields badly lodged are not cut 
until the bottom is badly lodged or even rot- 
ten. This is very poor economy. What- 
ever extra helpis needed to cut the grass 
seasonably, let it be engaged a8 early as 
possible, aulwhen the grass comes into ful] 
bloom eutit at once. It should not be dried 
too much. Ina bright July sun, red top and 
herd’s grass sp early in the morning, and 
ill make enough in one 
It greatly injures 
the quality of the fodder to have the juices 





fairly burnt out of it, as is often the case, by 
excessi 


will make more bread, and of a better quali- 
ty. The straw will be better, especially if 
you wish to use it for fodder. 

THRESHING GRAIN. 

If you wish it for seed, it should be done 
with the flail. In all the threshing machines 
with which we are acquainted many of tke 
kernels are broken, or cracked, so that they 
‘will not sprout. Any reasonable man will 
be glad to pay an extra price for seed thresh- 
ed with the flail. Seed grain too should be 
religiously kept free from all foul seed. It 
is not only a great nuisance, but a fraud to 
sell chess among wheat, cockles among 
barley, Canada thistles among oats and 
daises among clover. The buyer purchases 
only pure seed. The seller has no right to 
put upon him a foul article. 

HOEING. 

We trust the hoes are not hung up for 
the season. They were never more needed 
than now, amid the parching heats of July. 
The corn greatly needs rain. Hoe it, and 
you can raise moisture thereby from the 
earth to meet its necessities. Thorough 
tillage will do what Elijah’s prayers did, 
bring rain—from the clods, if it do not bring 
itfrom the clouds. There will be some 
days, when the grass will not make hay, if 
you cut it. Keep the cultivator and hoes 
moving, and increase the corn and potato 
crops. 

TURNIPS. 

With the last hoeing in July, some have 
found it a good plan, to sow turnip seed 
among their corn. They claim, that it will 
not materially diminish the yield of grain, 
and will give a good yield of turnips merely 
for the labor of gathering them. It may be 
worth while to try the experiment, ona 
small scale, and note the results. 

RUTA BAGAS 
should be sown early this month, in well 
prepared drills. We have found home-made 
superphosphate of lime as well as that of 
De Bure’s.make, an excellent manure for 





THE GRAIN HARVEST. 
This is begun this month. The cutting of 


All these grains 


If left beyond this, the 





Ready’s horses were at work on their side 





much of it is lost. 





The early cut grain too 





this crop. These roots usually command a 

good price in the market, for table use. If 

there is a surplus, it is profitably fed to cattle. 
LATE CABBAGES. 

It is now time to set these. They may 
follow early peas, or rare ripe onions, let- 
tuce, or radishes. They may be set be- 
tween rows of potatoes, that are to be ef 
this month. They are a good- successi 
crop, and may occupy any waste spot, in the 
field or garden. A table spoonfulof super- 
phosphare of lime around each plant will 


push them forward vigorously. 
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KEEP THE GARDEN CLEAN. 

Weeds grow apace this hot weather, and 
should not be allowed to choke the growth 
of the crops. Not a solitary weed should be 
suffered to go to seed. Forestall future Ja- 
bor by keeping them down. 

SAVE THE SOAP SUDS. 

Plants fed with this delicacy will show 
their keeping almost immediately. Try it 
especially upon your melons, cucumbers, 
and squashes. The weather is now right 
for these tropical plants. Apply the suds, 
and see them grow. See in our last number, 
‘“*How we water and Manure our Garden.” 

PHYSICAL HEALTH. 

While offering these suggestions ‘for. the 
welfare of the readers crops, we must beg 
him not too overlook himself. Of all things 
we Americans are most prodigal of health. 


We keep the main chance so constantly in. 


our eye, that long before the goal of our 
ambition is reached, we have no health left 
to enjoy our accumulations. The farmer’s 
labors are indeed pressing, but it will be un- 
wise to gather his harvests .at the expense 
of his health. Retire and rise early. The 
morning hour is much the best for labor. In 
the days of extreme heat, rest at noon at 
least one hour after dinner. Nothing will 
suffer, while the hay is making. Never be 
ina hurry, With the hay caps on hand, 
you can save your hay from the coming 
shower, without carting it into the barn. 
Do not fret or scold at any thing, and pursue 
the even tenor of your way amid all the trials 
and petty vexations of this busy month. 
Avoid stimulants of all kinds as a beverage. 
Beware of ice water when heated. Eat 
sparingly of meats. If your garden is what 
every farmers ought to be it will now furnish 
you with your richest repasts, good fresh 
vegetables, melting strawberries, raspberries, 
and blackberries, which with sugar and milk 
are both pleasant and nutritious.—Eb. 





CORN AND MILLET FOR FODDER, 


The present prospect is that there will be 
an abundance of grass throughout the coun- 
try,—still no one having neat stock should 
omit to sow a greater or less quantity of 
corn or millet, not only for cutting and dry- 
ing as winter forage, but especially for feed- 
ing during the month of August, and early 
in September, should the weather chance to 
be so hot and sultry as to dry up the pas- 
tures. Nothing keeps cattle in better heart 
during the warmest days, than to cut up and 
throw before them a daily mess of green 
corn stalks or millet. We earnestly advised 
that these should be sown or drilled in last 
month, but it is not entirely too late yet, to 
sow aplot ortwo. Any vacant ground will 
answer. Both corn and millet may be cut 
when offly one-half or one-third grown. 
Whatever portion is not required for green 
fodder, may be cut up at any stage of growth, 
and dried before the first or middle of Octo- 
Ber, and then stored like hay for winter. 
The owner of but one-half or one-fourth of 
an acre, may use all his vacant ground—say 
where early vegetables or roots have been 
removed for raising a little crop of corn-stalk 
feed for his cow.—{Ep. 








CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS, 
guy 1856. 


cpinibiasbas 

[We propose to give from month to month, besides our 
leading article, ‘“Work forthe Month,” acalendar of some 
of the more important operations in the field, garden, &c. 
These are adapted to the latitudes of 41° to 429. A little 
allowance must be made for each degree of latitude—later 
north, earlier south. An early season, or a late one 
advances or retards operations, so that we shall 
need to revise and adapt these tables to each year. The 
letters f.m.1. refer to first, middle, and last of the month. 
Doubling the letters thus: ff., mm., or ll., gives emphasis 
to the particular period indicated.] 


THE FIELD. 


Buckwheat—sow ff. to m., from the 10th 
to the 20th, will answer, though the earlier 
in the month the better. 

Cabbages—plant out ff. to m., especially 
among early potatoes. 

Corn—may still be sown ff. forfeeding, or 
soiling. 

Hay—must be cut as ready. It should 
not be allowed to become too dry before cut- 
ting, nor be left spread out in heavy dews 
at night. 

‘ Hoeing—should not be neglected, though 
hoes must in a measure give place to scythes 
and cradles this month. 

Hogs—should now have the range of a 
pasture or orchard ; continue carting mold, 
peat, leaves &c., to their yards. A most 
valuable manure will thus be produced. 

Manures—attend to as last month. ; 

Oats—if sowed early may require cutting 
i. 

Pastures—change often. Small pastures 
frequently fed are preferable to having large 
ones trampled over. 

Potatoes—early ones may now be dug for 
market, use the ground for cabbages, turnips, 
&e. 

Rye and Wheat—see article elsewhere. 

Turnips—Ruta-bagas sow ff. m., white 
globe and strap leaf may be sown m. Il. 


' KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Asparagus—keep, free from weeds, and 
stop cutting which is injurious to the bed if 
longer continued. 

Beets and Carrots—may be resown ff. 
where failures have occurred; thin out those 
two thick, using the small beets with their 
tops for greens. 

Brocoli—plant out ff. m. 

Cabbages—plant out ff. to m.; hoe phen; : 
sow f. m. 1. for collards.” 

Carrots—hoe and thin ff. m. 1. 

Cauliflower—plant out ff. to m. 

Celery—plant out winter crop mm. 1.; 
have the trenches dug and manured previ- 
ously ; earth up early plantings slightly f. 
m. 1. 

Cucumbers—plant for pickles f. m. 

Endive—sow main crop m. to 1. 

Garlic—take up as wanted for use. 

Herbs—cut herbs for drying when in full 
bloom ; Chamomile flowers, summer savory, 
burnett, mints, balm, rue, wormwood, &c. 
&c., may be gathered this month. 


Hoe—keep the hoes BRIGHT this month— 


well oiled with ‘‘ elbow grease.” 
Leeks—weed and thin out for use f. m. 1.; 
plant out ff. for winter use. 
Lettuce—and small salads sow for suc- 
cession and Autumn use f. m. 1. 








Onions—sow for bulbs to set out in the 
Spring, ff. to m. 

Parsnips—weed and thin. 

Peas—may still be sown ff.; better soak 
for two or three hours in soft water. 

Potatoes—hoe ff., do not use the hoe 
much after the tubers are formed but pull 
weeds with the hand ; dig early ones using 
the ground for cabbages, turnips, &c. 

Radishes—sow f. m. 1. 

Raspberries—hoe often ; cut out old canes, 
after they are done bearing. 

Seeds—gather as they ripen. 

Spinach—sow f. m.1.; thin out and use 
former sowings. 

Tomatoes—stake up or spread brush for 
them to run on. Turnips—sow f. m.1.; the 
main crop of Ruta bagas should be sowed 
from the 15th, to “ the 20th of July, wet or 
dry,” for sowing the turnip is an old adage. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


Annuals—thin out and transplant ff. 

Box Edgings—clip ff. to m. 

Bulbous roots—such as tulips, hyacinths, 
Crown Imperial, &c., may be taken up ff. 
and their places supplied by Annuals. 

Carnations—continue to layer, watering 
in dry weather ; see last month. 

Chrysanthemums—separate 
suckers, 


and plant 





port and prune. 
“prune sparingly in cloudy 


as often, say every two 
lean. 

Graveled walks—weed and rake often. 

Hedges—clip f. to m. 

Hoe—at ALL TIMES, during the month. 

Mignonette—and some other quick grow- 
ing Annuals may still be sown ff. for Autumn 
flowering. 

Pansies—Verbenas, &c., layer f. to m. 

Prune—deciduous shrubs and trees ff. to 
m.; do not prune heavy. 

Roses—Bud and layer; prune those which 
have done flowering, cutting out the old ex- 
hausted wood. Syringe with oil soap &c., 
as directed last- month. 

Seeds—gather as they ripen. 

Stake—and tie up shrubs and plants, es- 
pecially Dahlias, Lillies, &c., 

Transplant rooted layers ll. watering 
freely. 

Water—Roses set out in Spring, layers, 
bedded plants &c. See our method in June 
number. 

Weeds—keep down ff. mm. Il. 

GREEN AND HOT-HOUSE. 


Air—freely in fine weather to mature the 
wood of grapes which have perfected their 
crops. 

Azalias—and Camelias which have done 
growing may be carried to the open air in 
a partial shade. 

Cactuses—water freely after they are done 
blooming. 

Carnations—continue to layer. 

Chrysanthemums—separate 


shoots. 
Cuttings—of Geraniums and succulent 


plants, make f. to m. 


and pot 
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Dress Pots—giving fresh earth to those 
in which plants languish. 

Fumigate—often if insects appear, and use 
sulphur to prevent mildew. 

Grapes—air in morning and keep the at- 
mosphere moist by syringing; thin out 
and shoulder the bunches. 

Inseets—destroy by fumigations inside, 
and by syringing with whale-oil soap those 
plants which have been carried out. 

Layer—Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, Ver- 
benas, &c., ff. to m. 

Orange and Lemon trees—bud; water 
freely keeping larger plants mulched; thin 
out fruit and remove blossoms when suffi- 
cient fruit has set. 

Orchidacious Plants—Keep in a cool part 
of the house giving but little water if wanted 
to bloom wellnext spring. 

Potting Plants—may still be continued : 
Pots which have been carried to the open 
ground, water often, and dress or repot oc- 
casionally. 

Prune—Geraniums, Roses and other plants 
and shrubs after they have flowered ; re- 
move old exhausted wood; also cut back 
winter flowering plants. 

Repot—Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Gloxinias, 
&c. heading in plants for next years blooming. 

Seed—gather as ripe. 

Stake—neatly plants which require sup- 
port. a ‘ 

Syringe—and Water freely b 
out of the house. Pee 

ORCHARD AND NURSE —oe | 

Budding—Apples, and Pears mayiiebud- 
ded mm. tol. Stone fruit will be ready to 
bud ll. to next month, the state of the stock 
and the maturitv of the bud must regulate 
the time, which must be later than usual this 
season. 

Caterpillars—destroy ff.; see last month. 

Hoe—among young trees in the nursery, 
and keep grass from growing about the 
trunks of trees in the orchard. 

Inarch and layer choice varieties ff. to m. 

Manure—trees which are producing full 
crops f. to l. 

Mulch—trees set out in the Spring ff. 

Prune—both nursery and orchard ff. to 
m.; paring smooth; cut off stocks of trees 
budded last season ff., if not already done. 
Supporting weak buds by tying to a stake to 
prevent being blown off by the wind. 

Thin fruit ff. 
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ApvVANTAGE or Keepine Manure CovereD.— 
An experiment conducted by the President 
ofan Agricultural Society, inEngland, shows 
that manure which was kept covered by 
nine inches in depth with earth, so that no 
evaporation escaped, produced four bushels 
more of grain per acre, than the same quan- 
tity and Kind of manure applied to the same 
extent and quality of land, but which manure 
had lain from the 13th of January, to the 
4th of April, exposed to the weather. 





When aman stops his newspaper on ac- 
count of pecuniary foreboding, he may be 
considered about as far gone as if he should 
conclude to stop his daily bread for fear he 





RUTA-BAGAS—NOT TOO LATE TO SOW— 
THEIR PROFITABLENESS AND THE MODE 
OF CULTURE. 


It is usually recommended to put in this 
valuable crop during June. We think, how- 
ever, from what we can gather from the 
general experience for several years past, 
that as soon after the first of July as may 
be, is the best season for sowing this kind 
of turnip in this latitude, especially when 
they are designed for long keeping. Much 
farther North, earlier would be preferable ; 
while say South of Pennsylvania, it is better 
to dela#eowing until the latter part of July, 
and even until some time in August, in the 
states still farther South. But in no place 
is it too late to sow them, where the work 
has been neglected. No crop pays better if 
we take into consideration the small cost of 
production, and the valuable feeding quali- 
ties. On good ground, with only such a de- 
gree of attention as should be given to any 
hoed field crop, from 500 to 800 bushels per 
acre may be pretty safely calculated upon. 
The cost of cultivating an acre, including 
manure, seed, interest of land, and labor, 
could scarely exceed $40 per acre in any 
case, and taking the low yield of 500 bush- 
els per acre—they would cost but 8 cents 
per bushel. We think no skillful farmer 
having stock on hand, whether cattle, hogs, 
or sheep, would part with a crop for double 
this price. The average cost of production 
will seldom exceed 5 to 7 cents per bushel, 
and they have frequently been raised for 3 
to 4 cents per bushel. 

To state this matter ina different form: 
We think an active man could in one day’s 
time do all the work of sowing and cultiva- 
ting a plot 4rods square. This would yield 
on the average say 60 bushels, taking one 
season with another. The yield may in 
some years fall below this amount, but it 
will oftener go beyond. The account with 
such a plot would then stand thus: 


Use of land, $ .80 
Manure and plowing, 1.10 
Seed, 10 
Labor, 1.00 

Sixty bushels at 5 cents, $3.00 


Or to put gverything at the highest fig- 
ure: 


Use of land, ~~ $1.00 
Manure, adi 1.50 
Plowing, .50 
Seed, 25 
Two day’s work at $1,37, 2.75 

Sixty bushels at 10 cents, $6.00 


The same comparative figures will hold 
good on a larger scale. The use of one- 
tenth of an acre of land is seldom worth 
$1:00, and since ordinary workmen can at- 
tend to this crop, the estimate of $2.75 for 
the labor is also quite liberal. We have al- 
lowed $1.50 for 50 pounds of guano, (500 lbs 
to the acre,) at 3 cents per lb. ; or 60 lbs. of 
superphosphate, (600 lbs to the acre,) at 2}c 
per lb; or for 14 to two loads of good well rot- 
ted, stable manure, that is, fifteen to twenty 
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high for ordinarily good land to be made to 
produce only 600 bushels per acre. 

Ruta-Bagas leave the land in good condi- 
tion for any crop to follow, and they may 
be planted as a second crop after an early 
one. Sheep are very fond of th€m, and in 
spring they are excellent for ewes having 
lambs. Horses eat them readily after a lit- 
tle training. and thrive well upon them. 
They are highly valuable for making beef 
and pork, as well as for milch cows. Some 
object to them on account of the taste 
communicated to milk and butter. This 
is mostly avoided by feeding cows but once 
a day at the time of, or just after milk- 
ing. 

MODE OF CULTIVATION. 

The soil best suited to their growth is a 
strong sandy loam, though good crops can 
be raised on any but a stiff clay or wet soil, 
by plowing deeply and thoroughly pulveri- 
zing it. Clover, or grass sod of any kind, 
well turned under, will produce a good crop. 
If other ground is used, it should be well sup- 
plied with manure, unless this has been ap- 
plied to the previous crop. 

To prepare the ground, it should have, if 
in sod, but one plowing, and that just before 
planting—if without _sod, it may be plowed 
twice to advantage. 

Less than a pound of seed per acre would 
suffice, but there had better be double the 
needed quantity of plants, than to have a de- 
ficiency on any spot of ground. The roots 
seldom do as well transplanted, yet even 
this may be profitably resorted to. Some 
prefer sowing broadcast, but this must in- 
volve more hand labor and expense. Sown 
in drills, two feet or more apart,a cul- 
tivator or horse hoe may do mostof the 
weeding. 

The ground should be kept free from weeds, 
more especially when the plants first come 
up; for if left to be choked by them the first 
week or two, no care in after culture can rem- 
edy the neglect. The plants should be 
thinned out from 9 to 12 inches apart in the 
drill, to give them ample room to expand. 
On good ground, it will be found that the 
room thus given, will be well taken up. 

Plaster sown broadcast, or on the drill, 
in the first stages of growth, will, on many 
soils, more than repay the cost and trouble. 

It is as indispensable that the ground 
should be kept well stirred and pulverized 
with the cultivator or hoe, during the time 
that the weeds strive for the mastery, as 
that the weeds themselves should be kept 
down. Even after the growth of weeds is 
checked, the more the ground is stirred and 
loosened, the better for the crop. 

They can stand in the ground till other 
fall work is out of the way, as a moderate 
freezing will not hurt them, and is @ven said 
by some to’be beneficial. The leaves, with 
the exception of a few of the largest and best, 
may be taken from the roots for some weeks 
before harvesting, and fed to advantage, as 
they are nutritious, and stock are fond of 
them. 

For topping and pulling the crop, an in- 
strument like a hoe, with prongs, fork shap- 








should come to poverty. 


loads per acre. All these estimates are 


ed, running back from the blade, is the best 
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that we have seen for the purpose. If the 
blade is sharpened, a blow will take off the 
tops, then reversing the instrument, the. root 
is easily pulled. Throw them into rows far 
enough apart to admit driving a cart or wag- 
on between them, leaving the roots on the 
ground till they are dry, before gathering. 
In this way, one man can gather nearly a 
hundred bushels a day. 

They may be put into a house cellar, but 
not in two large quantities, as they would 
be apt to heat. A barn cellar is better, be- 
cause generally cooler. Those who have 
not either of these conveniences, should se- 
lect aspot of naturally dry ground, and put 
them up in heaps for the winter. Pile the 
roots on the surface, or at most but a few 
inches below—making the heap about four 
feet broad at the bottom, and extending up 
as high as they can be made to lie readily, 
till they terminate in a ridge. These heaps 
can be made of any length—the longer the 
better—as it saves workin covering. Then 
with straw next the roots, cover with adepth 
of earth, according to the latitude. But 
they must not be covered too warm. 

A good plan would be to draw up from the 
covering of straw, a large wisp, so that it 
will stand higher than the rest, and not cover 
this, till the heating or sweating process— 
which all products thus buried undergo—is 
over. If the heap is along one, several such 
wisps might be drawn up to advantage 
throughout its length. These wisps serve 
as openings to the heap, through which the 
heated, impure air may escape, and yet shut 
out the frost effectually. These wisps should 
be pointed so.as to shed off water, 

Store cattle, or stock of any kind, can have 
the roots given them cut, and do well upon 
them, and for fattening animals, the less ex- 
ertion they make to get the food they require 
the better. ‘To prepare the roots for feed- 
ing, they should be cut or sliced small enough 
so that there can be no danger from choking. 
Feeders can suit themselves as to the kind 
of instrument preferable for this purpose. 
We would advise cutting them up finely in 
all cases. The Engl sh farmers extensively 
practice feeding sheep upon them in the fields 
without pulling. Their mild winters admit 
this practice better than ours, especially in 
colder sections, where they would be frozen 
for several months.—[ Ep. 





ComBaTiIVENESS A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
Insect Wortp.—It is a singular fact that the 
smallest variety of insects seem to be actu- 
ated by feelings similar to those possessed 
by the larger animals—they all have propen- 
sities to rob and despoil, to defend their 
homes—are jealous, revengeful and disputa- 
tive—and war in armies. Bees, if pressed 
hard fer food, will attack with great force 
the inhabitants of a neighboring hive, with 
intent to rob them of their provision. The 


white ants have a portion of their communi-. 


ty set apart for the duties of war, and they 
exhibit in their operations a most per- 
fect knowledge of insect tactics. Some of 
these ant battles have been described by na- 
turalists, and appear to have been conducted 
with a valor and skill, which would have 
done honor to the chosen troops of a Napo- 
leon, or the volunteers of a Taylor: 





TURNIPS! TURNIPS! ! RAISED FOR AL- 
MOST NOTHING, 


—e— 


Elsewhere we have written at length in 
regard to Ruta Bagas. Many of the remarks 
there made apply to other varieties of Tur- 
nips. The common field turnip is usually 
sowed two to four weeks later than the ruta- 
baga. We have seenagoodcrop from seed 
sown on the 12th of August. The old rule 
is a good one, however : 

“On the 20th of July, 
Sow your turnips, wet or dry.” $ 

For family use, the Yellow-stone and Red- 
top are perhaps as good varieties as any. 
The White Norfolk, White Flat or Globe, 
Yellow Aberdeen, &c., are good varieties for 
feeding. The Yellow Aberdeen is the best 
both for the table and for feeding, though not 
as large a yielder as the others, owing to its 
smaller size. This, and the Yellow Stone, 
are of very solid texture. 

We design now to call attention only to 
an item in regard to where to grow turnips. 
The short answer is, put them wherever 
nothing else is growing, or likely to grow 
this season. Take a dish of seed and a hoe, 
and go from one end of the farm to the other, 
not passing by the garden. Wherever you 
find a bare spot among other crops, if it be 
no more than a foot square, drop a few tur- 
nip seeds, dig them in slightly and take no 
more trouble about them, until it is time to 
gather the crop for winter, unless to go 
around bye and bye and thin them out where 
necessary. Ifa hill of corn is missing, put 
in some turnip seed. If in the meadow a 
grass plot has been killed out by winter, or 
by the burning of a stump or brush heap, 
scatter some turnip seeds there, (and a little 
grass seed also.) If in the potatoe patch a 
sickly hill of potatoes is found, leave a few 
turnip seeds to nurse it. Thus go over every 
field. This may seem small business, but 
the turnips will help keep down noxious 
weeds, and when winter comes on you have 
only to drive round a wagon and gather up 
load after load of nice bulbs, that have cost 
the nearest possible to nothing. This plan 
requires very little outlay for seed or labor. 
“ Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves”—rather you will 
have them to take care of.—[Ep. 





MATCHES POISONOUS—A WARNING, 


Matches have become so common and 
cheap, that everybody has plenty of them, 
and those who study economy will buy a 
quarter or half gross of boxes or papers, as 
in that way they can generally save half the 
cost. However, they are apt to be scattered 
too freely about the house if bought in large 
quantities. There is danger not only of their 
being trod on or gnawed by mice, or being 
accidentally rubbed so as to produce fire, 
but they are often very poisonous. We were 
at a friend’s house not long since, when we 
saw achild get hold of a box and commence 
sucking the ends. The injury that may 
sometimes result can be learned from an ac- 
count recently published in a French jour- 
nal, the Courrier de Pas de Calais : 





‘* Two men lately entered a hotel in Cam- 
brai, ordered coffee, and died shortly after 
swallowing a cup each. The landlady sum- 
moned the police, who declared that the men 
had been poisoned. ‘Impossible,’ cried the 
landlady, ‘ they have only drank a cup of 
coffee a piece, and that can do no harm.’ 
She at once drank a cup to prove its inno- 
cence. The same result, however, ensued 
in her case, as she was seized with terrible 
pains and also died. On examining the pot 
a box of lucifer or locofoco matches was 
found lying in it.” 


GUANO IN THE HILL AND NO PAPER, 


—e—- 





We recently met a man, driving fast, with 
a very long face. He was in pursuit of the 
Editor, and reining up his steed, he opened 
his complaint. 

“JT heerd tell great stories about the 
dewings of that foreign manure in your pa- 
per. Deacon Smith, tried it and I seed the 
account of it in Tim Bunker’s papers. So 
I sent down to York, this Spring, and got a 
half a ton of Guano, and put it on to my 
corn. I was detarmined to give it a fair 
trial, and slap’d a hull handful into every 
hill. I planted it more than three weeks 
ago, and it aint up yet; and I am plaguey 
*fraid that aint the worst of it. Now I want 
to know, what is the matter and what I shall 
dew.” 

“ My dear Sir, I see you do not take the 
papers, but only borrow Tim Bunker’s paper, 
cca and do not half read that.” 

6 as Gospel, Mr. Editor, but how did 
you know that ?” 

“Know it! Why your story convicts you 
of not taking the papers, You can not find 
in the country, an agricultural paper so 
poorly Edited, that it would not tell you 
better than to put Guano into the hill, es- 
pecially a whole handful. That is enough 
to rot a whole handful of corn.” 

“ Dew tell!” 

‘‘Your corn will never see the light, 
neighbor, and you must plant it over again.” 

** You dont say so!” 

*You should have sowed your Guano, 
broad-cast ; and plowed it in immediately ; 
then it would have been diffused equally 
through the soil, and would have given youa 
good crop.” 

* “JT never thought of that.” 

** You ought to have taken the papers. In 
this operation you see you have lost five 
day’s work, worth at least five dollars, and 
it is now so late, that your corn will not be 
near as good as it would have been planted 
earlier, you will lose at least, five dollars, 
on every acre of corn you plant, for want of 
this information about the proper method of 
using Guano. Five dollars in loss of labor 
and fifteen in loss of time, making twenty 
dollars, which would furnish you with at 
least adozen of the best agricultural jour- 
nals in the country, and pay the postage on 
them.” 

‘‘] should not wonder if that was so.” 

We left our unfortunate friend, scratch- 
ing his head, now radiant with a new idea. 
What the result will be, of course we can 
not tell. But we expect better things in fu- 
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ture. Hundreds of cases like this are to be 
found all over the country. Men hear of 
Guano, and taking it for granted that it is of 
no consequence how they use it, they put it 
on by the handful and plant the seed directly 
upon it. Farmer’s should read and think 
more. It is very expensive to cultivate the 
soil, without knowledge. Take the papers. 
—[Eb. 





PLOWING IN CLOVER, 


-We suppose this work is done ere now in 
most sections ofthe country, still some hints 
may not be out of place, especially such as 
refer to the after treatment of the fields. 
For wheat or rye we consider a good crop 
of clover plowed in to be one of the very 
best means of securing an immediate re- 
turn, as well as permanently enriching the 
soil. Let no short-sighted policy tempt any 
one to lessen the supply of manure by graz- 
ing down such fields “ just a little.” Let the 
clover attain its full growth, and as soon as 
the blossoms are fairly up put in the plow. 
We have plowed under hundreds of acres of 
clower, always “ finding our money in it.” 

Our practice has been to passa roller— 
sometimes a harrow bottom side up—over 
the grass ahead of the plow, taking care to 
bend -down the stalks in the direction in 
which the plow is to run. This tends, 
greatly to prevent clogging under the beam. 

Our clovered wheat fields “Wave never 
been plowed a second time. There) is no 
danger of turning the clover under iaBiecn 
ly. As it is plowed in when green suc- 
culent, it will rot, no matter how deep it 
may be, and the further it is from the sur- 
face, the less danger is there of any loss 
from evaporation. The clover being all 
placed neatly and evenly below the surface, 
the ground lies at rest until a crop of weeds 
appear upon the surface, when they are 
harrowed down. When sowing time comes 
on, a thorough harrowing is given, care be- 
ing taken not to disturb the underlying 
clover. As soon as the surface is well pul- 
verized the seed may be applied by drill or 
broadcast. There is enovgh clover in the 
earth just below the surface to give the 
wheat plants a start, and the roots, gradu- 
ally extending downwards, find successive 
supplies of nourishment.—[Ep. 





POLL-EVIL IN HORSES, 


inptthdlail 

According to our own observation, this 
ailing is not so common among horses now 
as it was fifteen or twenty years since ; still 
we frequently hear complaints of it, especi- 
ally in the northern and western parts of 
New-York, and also in Michigan. A cor- 
respondent proposes a remedy, which we 
can not vouch for, but he pronounces it in- 
fallible, and says he has both cured a num- 
ber of his own horses and seen many others 
cured among his neighbors. He tried suc- 
cessive applications of alum, which occa- 
sionally succeeded, but finally hit upon spirit 
of sea salt, or muriatic acid, (called by 
chemists hydro-chloric acid.) He first wash- 
es the sore clean witha strong suds made 





with Castile soap, after which he pours on 


half a dozen to a dozen drops of the acid, 
varying the quantity to the size of the sore. 
The acid eats or burns out the diseased flesh, 
giving the sore the red appearance of a fresh 
wound. If one application does not do this, 
he makes another, and even a third or fourth 
if necessary. It is then washed out with a 
new portion of the soap-suds, and left to 
heal. He is very confident the remedy will 
prove speedily effectual—* no matter how 
long the running has been going on.” We 
have seen some cases where this disease 
had eat down so far into the flesh and bones 
of the head, that we do not believe any acid 
could produce or induce a recovery; still 
the application can do little or no harm, and 
it may be worth a trial in any case.—[{Ep. 





LARGE VERSUS SMALL POTATOES FOR SEED, 


dccincnititainasihi 

We have uniformly recommended using 
full-sized potatoes for seed—our own exper- 
iments have fully settled this point. Still 
we are glad to chronicle any careful and 
trustworthy experiments made by others. 
Here is one to the point: 

Last season Mr. Stephen Haight, of Wash- 
ington Hollow, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
planted three rows side by side—No. 1 with 
small potatoes about the size of Bantam 
hen’s eggs, two potatoes toa hill; No. 2 
with medium size, about as large as common 
hens’ eggs, two in a hill, uncut; No.3 with 
those about the size of goose eggs, one in 
the hill, cut once. The rows were cultiva- 
ted alike in every respect. When dug and 
weighed, the product was as follows: 

First row, one-half marketable size, 40 lbs. 
Second row, two-thirds do 53 lbs. 
Third row, nearly all do 64 lbs. 

Other experiments showed a similar result. 
It will be observed that the first and second 
rows hada much larger number of “ eyes” 
than the third, as there were two potatoes 
to the hill, and still the yield of the third 
was 60 per cent. greater than the first, and 
20 per cent. greater than the second.—[Eb. 





USING PLAIN WORDS—QUESTIONS, &¢. 


Rosdet | ean 

George S——, writes asking us to explain 
two phrases in our last number, and he 
“ hopes we will continue our usual practice 
of introducing none but plain words, that 
every body can understand.” George shall 
usually be gratified. We make it a constant 
study tosimplify our own language and that 
of our associates and correspondents as 
muchas possible. We prefer to use a dozen 
plain English words, to convey an idea that 
could be expressed in a single foreign term 
or phrase which might perchance not be un- 
derstood by every reader. Still there are 
many of these phrases which are very ex- 
pressive and which it would be very well for 
any one to understand. George asks about 
“ soi disant”’ and con amore.” 

Soi disant, means, self-styled—self-an- 
nounced—would be, or pretended. 

Con amore, signifies with lové, desire, -af- 
fection for. A farmer ex neussitate is one 
compelled to that-pursuit by circumstances, 
or from necessity. A farmer con amore is 
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one who follows the occupation, because he 
has a real love for it, delights in it, has a 
natural inborn or perhaps cultivated affec- 
tion for it. 

We shall be ready at all times to explain 
any such matter. The sole object of these 
pages is to convey information, chiefly on 
these subjects connected directly or indi- 
rectly with soil culture, and in all cases 
such information as is needed by soil ceulti- 
vators. We are therefore glad to receive 
and answer questions from all persons, and 
particularly from boys like George 8S. Our 
greatest study is to find out just what infor- 
mation is needed by our readers, and to fur- 
nish that.—[Eb. 


EDITOR'S FARM NOTES, 


OR GLEANINGS AMONG PRATICAL MEN. 





einliniee 

Hontineton, L. 1., Saturday, June 22.— 
We visited the farm of Mr. James I. Ship- 
man, situated in this town, in that portion 
known as Sweet Hollow, which is consider- 
ed one of the best hay raising sections of the 
island. This tract commences about two 
miles in a northeasterly direction from the 
Railroad at Farmingdale, and extends north- 
ward until within a few miles of Hunting- 
ton village. The farm of Mr. S. is situated 
three miles from Farmingdale Station, and 
two miles from the Sweet Hollow or Mell- 
ville Meeting House. It contains sixty acres 
of tillable land, and a fine growth of young 
oak and chestnut woods. The arable land is 
surrounded on three sides by these woods, 
and lies nearly flat, with a slight inclination 
toward the southwest. The soil is chiefly 
a clay loam, resting on a hard pan sub- 
soil about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face. . 

The house is surrounded by a lawn con- 
taining about half an acre of ground. A 
small flower garden occupies the south-east 
portion of the enclosure, having a variety of 
choice plants which are carefully tended 
and present a beautiful appearance. The 
edging is of grass closely clipped. The kitch- 
en garden, immediately in the rear of the 
dwelling, is not separated from thelawn. It 
is of a square form, contains about a quar- 
ter of an acre, and is surrounded by a fruit 
border six feet wide, which is occupied by 
plum trees, and pears grafted on quince stock, 


‘which were selected for a six week’s succes- 


sion. A path five feet wide separates the 
fruit border from the garden. The main 
alley is made through the center of the plot 
six feet wide, along the sides of which are 
rows of currants and gooseberries. The 
bed divisions are all made at right angles 
with the main avenues, and contain the usual 
vegetables seen at this season. 
We first visited an oat field of seyen acres. 
They were sown the 24th of April, after 
having prepared the ground by plowing-eight 
inches deep and harrowing it well, the ma- 
nure applied, Ta-feu, was sown at the rate 
of 200 lbs per acre, and harrowed in. The 
oats, although sown late, look at this time 
vely promising. The field was used for 
Indian corn last year, and a fine crop real- 
ized. Mr. S. has never used Ta-feu before, 
ut thinks favorably of it. He considers 
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the roller of great advantage on his land, but 
says ifused when the ground is the least 
damp, it is sure to cause the earth to bake 
badly, and thus be injurious. From the 
ats we went to the wheat field, which has 
been so badly winter killed that Mr. S. pro- 
poses to cut most of it now while green, 
and soil his cattle with it. The grass sown 
with it promises well. He advocates soiling 
cattle, which he has practised almost entire- 
ly for the past few years with satisfactory 
results, and thinks it possesses many advan- 
tages over the old system of pasturage. He 
uses Indian corn cut green for this purpose, 
planting it in rows 30 inches apart to admit 
the horse hoe between them. This method 
he thinks preferable to sowing broadcast. 
We saw half an acre prepared in this way. 
It was about six inches in height and very 
thick in the rows. A thriving lot of two and 
ahalf acres of potatoes was next examined. 
The land was plowed last fall ten inches 
deep, and again to the same depth in the 
spring, immediately before planting. It was 
then marked out into rows by the plow, three 
feet apart, and the potatoes planted twelve 
inches from each other in the rows, witha 
handful of poudrette to each set, being at the 
rate of eight barrels to the acre, which was 
the only manure applied. 

Four acres of Indian corn planted the 20th 
of May, was about six inches high and show- 
eda good color. The land forthis crop was 
prepared as follows: First, sixty-two two- 
horse loads of barn-yard manure were spread 
over the field, (an old sward,) and plowed 
in about eight inches deep. Thirty loads of 
hog manure were afterward added to the 
hills. 

The old apple orchard, mostly natural 
fruit, contains about three acres. Thetrees 
are many of them still sound and healthy. 
A part were grafted recently, and all will be 
another season. This orchard is now used 
as a pasture. 

A new orchard of four acres was set out 
four years ago, with 250 apple and 300 peach 
trees. The apple trees were set thirty feet 
apart each way and between the rows peach 
trees were planted. This orchard has been 
cropped mostly with potatoes and other 
roots, which require a frequent stirring of 
the soil. It was ashed at the rate of 100 
bushels to the acre, when the trees were 
first set out, and has since received various 
manures with each succeeding crop. 

This year it contains the following crops : 
14 acres of Lima beans planted June 2d; 
+ acre parsnips, and + acre carrots, planted 
June 3d; + acre Mangold wurtzel’s, planted 
June 11th, and 1 acre of white beans planted 
June 20th. 

The manure applied to these crops was 
Peruvian Guano, and Ta-feu (on alternate 
rows,) sprinkled in the drills at the rate of 
200 lbs. to the acre, and covered with two 
inches of soil, after which the seeds were 
drilled in. 

The Lima beans were put in hills 34 feet 
apart eaah way, so as to allow the cultivator 
to be used between them. 





It has been ascertained that the man who 
held on to the last was a shoemaker. 
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SWINE FATTENING—DOES IT PAY. 

Many of our friends at the West where 
Corn is a drug at 18 to 25 cents a bushel 
will readily answer yes, it does pay. At 
the East there is a division of opinion. 
When on a grain farm in Western New- 
York our experience was that it was profita- 
ble to keep just as many hogs as was re- 
quired to glean the stubble in the wheat, 
oats, and pea-fields. After these were 
cleaned up in succession, the swine were 
put into pens, fed awhile on peas and other 
grain, and “ finished off” fora few weeks 
on corn. They were usually slaughtered 
before Christmas. Pork in the carcass was 
then a little lower in proportion to the price 
of grain than now. To the amount above 
indicated pork raising was considered profit- 
able, and was continued. 

The profitableness or unprofitableness of 
fattening swine is modified very much by 
circumstances. Experience must be the 
safest guide in each locality. We present 
one of a series of experiments on this sub- 
ject made by Mr. Holbrook, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., as communicated to the N. E. Farmer. 
Mr. H. is a reliable man, and a careful ob- 
server. Here is his own account: 


On the 2d of January, 1856, I commenced 
feeding five lean shoats, weighing respec~ 
tively, 80, 77, 70, 66 and 61 lbs., or, in all, 
354 lbs., gross weight. They were placea 
in apartments consisting of a compost pen, 
about 10 feet wide, by 14 feet long, and an 
eating-room connected therewith. The lit- 
ter made by two horses were daily thrown 
into the pen; scrapings from the woods; 
consisting of leaves, decayed sticks and 
rich mould were occasionally added, say two 
loads or a cord once a fortnight ; and clean 
straw was frequently given to the pigs, 
which they arranged in the pen for bedding 
to suit themselves. It was quite an advan- 
tage to have the pigs make their bed in the 
compost heap, as the pen not being very 
large, the whole heap was influenced by the 
heat generated by the pigs while lying in 
their bed, so that it did not freeze deeply 
even in the coldest weather. The litter from 
the horses also contributed to keep out frost. 

As in the experiments heretofore made, so 
also in this, the pigs were fed on corn and 
cob meal—the rule being to give them all 
they could eat with a good appetite, and 
keep the trough clean. Immediately after 
feeding*them at a given time, the meal for 
the next feeding was placed in a bucket, hot 
water poured on to scald it, and the wash of 
the kitchen afterwards added, the mess 
standing in a warm place the while to soak 
and swell. Each grist of ears of corn, when 
put up to be ground for the pigs, was care- 
fully measured, and at once charged to them, 
that all shrinkage from toll taken out or 
otherwise, was placed to their debit. Entire 
accuracy was aimed at in keeping the ac- 
count. 

The pigs were thus treated till the 8th of 
April last, when they were sold to the 
butcher at 9 cents the pound, dressed—he 
charging for the slaughtering. The five 
weighed, dressed, 785 lbs. They consumed 








eighty-four bushels of corn and cob, or forty - 
two bushels of clear corn. During the time 
of feéding, they were supplied with twelve 
loads of raw material from the woods, which 
they pulverised and enriched, and mixed 
with the litter from the horses and the straw 
for bedding, making up a compost of the 
best quality, both as regards material, and 
mode of manufacture. 
_ Corn was worth in January last, in this 
market, about one dollar and ten cents per 
bushel; but has been gradually falling in 
price, till now itis about eighty cents, by the 
quantity. 

The five pigs may be accounted with as 
follows : 


785 ibs. of pork, net, at 9 cents per tb............+6+ $70,65 
Deduct 84 bushels corn and cob, or 42 bushels 
clear corn, at an average price of $1 per 


PON 5 55.6 os nc bend tigh dah’ poms « Reahe $42,00 
Deduct paid for slaughtering the five.......... 3,75 
Deduct paid for the lean shoats, $4 each....... 20,00 


Balance, above the market value of corn consumed $4,90 
And the pigs have converted 12 loads of raw 
material into good compost, worth a bush- 
el of corn, or $1 per load $12,00 
From whieh, if you please, deduct the cost of 
furnishing material, say 50 cents per load, 
which is pretty high..........ccecceeseeees 6,00 


Profit on the five pigS........ccscccesccesevoccees $10,90 


This is the sixth experiment I have made 
to ascertain the cost and profit of fattening 
swine, and it shows less profit than any 
other one of the six; and I attribute the 
smaller return mainly to the extreme and 
long-continued cold weather of the past win- 
ter. Probably, if I had fed these pigs a month 
ones as to have given them the advan- 
tages Of warmer weather, to lay on fat, the 
gain in proportion to the corn consumed 
would have been materially greater than 
now appears. However, extremely unfavor- 
able as the season was, the pigs paid 
more for the corn consumed, than it could 
have been sold for in market, by the quan- 
tity, and supplied a pile of compost worth 
more than they get credit for in the account. 

Here, in New England, we must use all 
resources available at a reasonable cost, if 
we would keep our best lands up to the de- 
sirable pitch of fertility, and much more, if 
we would improve those that have been worn 
by long and severe cropping, or that never, 
by nature, had more than a thin hungry soil. 
The means for the most part employed must 
be those afforded by the farm itself. My ob- 
ject, in all these experiments with swine, has 
been to show to myself and to others, one 
of the ways in which the products of the 
farm may be disposed of, so as to give them 
back to it in compost with materials other- 
wise lying waste or idle, and get as good a 
price for the crop as though it had been di- 
rectly exchanged for money. Here is the 
policy for him who desires to live by farm- 
ing: so direct the business as to obtain a 
reasonable return for capital and labor in- 
vested, without robbing the soil. He who, 
eager for a present income, regardless of 
the future condition of his farm, takes all 
from it he can get, returning little or nothing 
back, is not unlike the man in the fable, who 
fortunately possessing a goose that laid a 
golden egg every day, was not content with 
so sure but slow an income, and thinking to 





seize a large treasure at once, mangled and 
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tortured the faithful goose, and in the end 
lost all. 





L. G. MORRIS’ CATTLE SALE, 


On the 24th and 25th of June, Mr. Morris 
held a Public Sale of Short Horn and Devon 
cattle, and of South Down sheep and Berk- 
shire and Essex swine. The occasion was 
made somewhat of a festive one, and called 
together some hundreds of the-American 
“Lords and Ladies.” A detailed account 
was published in the Weekly Times of Jan. 
28. We have not room here for anything 
more than the records of the principal 
sales. 

SHORT HORN BULLS. 

Romeo—Calved April 1850 ; sold for $600 
to Reber & Coutts, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Suffolk Hero—Calved July 9, 1854 ; sold 
for $325 to George Clark, Otsego County, 
N. Y. 

Balconi—Calved Feb. 23, 1849; sold for 
$160 to Mr. Van Ingham, Rahway, N. J. 

Brawith’s Boy—Calved May 15, 1855 ; 
sold for $340 to Francis Morris, Throgg’s 
Neck, Westchester co.,N. Y. 

Charlemagne—Calved Dec. 26, 1854; sold 
for $340 to F. Morris. 

Marmion—Calved Oct. 2, 1856 ; sold for 
$500 to the brothers B. & C. S. Haines, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

Jacintha’s Romeo—Calved Oct. 14, 1853 ; 
sold for $400 to John Hunter, Pelham, West- 
chester co., N. Y. 

Chester—Calved Oct. 21. 1855; sold for 
$300 to David Brooks, Avon, Livingston co., 
N. Y. 

Orpheus—Calved Dec. 22, 1855; sold for 
$675 to J. B. Crippen, Cold Water, Mich. 
(This was the highest price paid at the sale, 
and that, too, for a 6-months-old calf. The 
bidding was spirited, and shows the value set 
upon blood—justly we think.) 

Belmont—Calved Feb. 24, 1856; sold 
for $375 to Amos F. Wood, Jefferson co., 
N. Y. 

Stanley—Calved Feb. 1856 ; sold for $230 
to Benj. M. Whitlock, West Farms, West- 
chester co., N. Y. 

Barrington—Calved March 5, 1856; sold 
for $150, to Joseph Orvis, Massena, St. Law- 
rence co., N. Y. . 

King of Algiers—Calved April 20, 1856 ; 
sold for $400, to Robert Gerdon, ecw Can- 
ada West. 

Bailiff—Calved May 15, 1856; sold for 
$1la to Joseph Orvis. 

NORTH DEVON BULLS. 

Frank Quarterly—Calved March 1851 ; 
sold for $350, to Col. B. P. Johnson, Secre- 
tary New York State Agricultural Society. 

Crusader—Calved April 5, 1855 ; - sold for 
$105, to Geo. D. Parish, Oxmead farm, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Prince—Calved May 6, 1855 ; sold for $150 
to Mr. Buckhart, Morrisania, Westchester 
ce., N. Y. 

Master Birthday—Calved Feb. 1856 ; sold 
for $340, to R. Peters, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Somerville—Calved Oct. 1855; sold for 
$155, to Lucius H. Colby, Grattan Village, 
Tompkins co., N. Y. 





Byron—Calved Nov. 1855; sold for $250, 
to F. Morris. 

NORTH DEVON COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Birthday—Calved April 1854; sold for 
$450 to L. H. Colby. 

Princess—Calved 1847; sold for $340, to 
F. Morris. 

Virtue—Calved Oct. 8, 1848 ; sold for $440 
to F. Morris. 

Edith—Calved Oct. 9, 1848 ; sold for $300 
to Joseph Hilton. 

Birthday 2d—Reserved by owner. 

Princess 2d—Calved June 2, 1853; sold for 
$275 to Hon. John Wentworth, Chicago, Ill. 
(Editor Chicago Democrat.) 

Princess 3d—Calved April 1, 1854; sold for 
$250, to A. G. Sumner, Columbia S. C. 

Birthday 3d—Calved Dec. 8, 1853; sold 
for $325, to F. Morris. 

Birthday 4th—Calved Dec. 8, 1854; sold 
for $350 to F. Morris. 

Princess 4th—Calved March 25, 1855; sold 
for $265, to Hon. John Wentworth. 

Rena—Calved May 22, 1855; sold for $230, 
to Mr. Hunter, Westchesterco., New York. 

Rachael—Calved Jan. 10, 1856; sold for 
$175 to B. M. Whitlock. 

Princess 5th—Calved May 4, 1856 ; sold for 
$150 to A. G. Sumner. 

Rouge—An old cow ; sold for $125 to J. 
Hilton. : 

Fuchsia—Calved July 1851; put up at 
$250 ; not sold. 

Ruth—Calved March 11, 1853; sold for 
$225 to J. Hilton. 

Princess 6th—Calved May 25, 1856; sold 
for $110 to Hon. Mr. Conger, Courtland co. 
N. 2: 

Birthday 5th—Calved June 7, 1856 (18 
days old); sold for $150, to F. Morris. 

SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 

Young York—A five year old buck ; sold 
for $400, to Samuel Thorne, Thornedale, 
Washington Hollow, Dutchess co. N. Y. 

Fifteen yearling bucks, sired by Young 
York, sold for $50 to $140 each. Lewis F. 
Allen, of Black Rock, Erie co., N. Y., took 
four of them. 

About 120 South Down Ewes and Lambs, 
brought $45 to $160 each. Mr. Thorne took 
a large number of them. Six went at $140, 
$150, $160, $140, $150, and $180. J. C. 
Taylor, of Monmouth co., N. J., took one 
at $140. 

The Improved Essex Swine sold for $15 
to $80 each. A lot of Berkshires sold at 
prices quite as high.—[Ep. 





Important To MitkmMen.—We perceive by 
the Gazette des Hospitaux, that one of the 
courts of Paris has recently decided that 
milk is an article of food, and not a mere bev- 
erage, and that the person who adulterates 
milk no longer commits a single contraven- 
tion of the acts of the police, for. which he is 
liable to a fine of fifteen francs and an im- 
prisonment of from twenty-four hours to 
eight days, but may now be found guilty of 
misdemeanor, and fined fifty francs, with 
an additional imprisonment of from three 
months to one year.” 

Such a regulation would be a boon to our 
country, especially in the city of New York. 
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Name. Where Held. Date. 
Kentucky, Ag. & Mech.Lexington............ Sept. 9—12 
Vermont,............. Burlington.......see0- ae 9—12 
New-Jersey,........+. Newark...........---. * J0—12 
Canada East,......... Three Rivers.......... “ 16—18 
Virginia)... asic Wheeling Island...... “ 17-19 
io ia wo ae se Cleveland............ “& 23—26 
Canada West......... po eae © 23—26 
Am. Pomological Society Rochester.......... —— 
Biinioigs 20535. 802 yO 1 ear nee RS oe * 30 Oct. 3 
Michigati . £32..03.-20:< Detroit: ... . .00ddsi¥es “$30 “* 3 
New-York...... ...... Watertown .......... $30. “3 
Pennsylvania....... i..Pittsburgh........... “30 “3 
Moentuck wits oo. 60.2504 os ay a oe Sept. 30—Oct. 5 
Californie ds... «isicciees’ San Jose............+ . I 9 
Connecticut............ New-Haven...... .... 7—10 
National Ag. Show...... Philadelphia 7-11 
North Kentucky......... Flopence.....60%5 Jee. “ 7-11 
Wisconsin.............. Milwaukie...-........ “ 8-10 
MDa enn t «na cthbaies Muscatine ........-.. “ 8—10 
Neow-Franipenine. 5.3... Seaccccc  ceakdsececcoes “« 68-10 
North Carolina.......... Raleigh .: 0.00. cscs “© 14—17 
GOO Ei 5: chain 2s sn -Atlante* 62.0s3ataseu * 20—23 
TIN si pd. o0'nkee wees Indianapolis.......... © 20—23 
WOME a cans nets at ss untiiciedsccugteacrscamena’ “© 298—31 
ATSRRIRE 75'S 5. 055 Cokes Montgomery........ Nov. ll—14 
South Carolina.......... Columbia .......... * ll-14 

COUNTY SHOWS POR: 1866, 
a 
NEW-YORK. 

Onondaga, SYLacuse .....00--000. Sept 10—12 
Jefferson, atertown............ * 17-18 
Oswego, 52/530) tees ci ec apeeeee “ 17—18 
Albany, UM = dp chun ceceusys 6  23—25 
Wayne, LyOne. 5.2.0 hae eevee“ 2326 
Oneida, TRUIIDs dc sires «)sin tetera 6 23—25 
Franklin, Malone .2 5300.0. &itet. * 24—26 
Monroe, Rochester ..........+4+ 6 24—26 
Ontario, GONGWE 2 aioe cee cd ¢  24—26 
Queens, Hempstead ............ « 25— 
Rockland, New-City ....-s00sees0< Oct. 8— 9 
Schuyler, Watkins sien Rs. &—9 

OHIO. 

Hamilton, Carthage .........cse0- “6 9—12 
Trumbull, Werren: ois. Fs * 10—12 
Geauga, BOON vine: Jencnesense’ “ 10—12 
Medina, Medel ies cece eck: “ 15—17 
Ashtabula, Jefferson .......-.000% . * 17-18 
Portage, WAVOURE oo occc ren geset “  17—18 
Comem (Independent)Claridon .............. “© 17-19 

Hardin, PRGOHON a. Sea = odnncese © 23-25 . 
Monroe, Woodsfield............ “ 26—27 
Butler, Hamilton.............- “« 1-3 
Belmont, St. Clairsville ......... “« “1—3 
Drake, é Greenville............+ “«  1—3 
Sandusky, PTOMOOE 05 cco csead mn. © 1-3 
Muskingum, Zanesville .........006 “«  1—3 
Delaware, Delaware ...........+ “« 1—3 
Richland, Mansfield ............. “« -1—3 
Erie, BRGKON 6-57; 2 «.<tcage oasis “« 1-3 
Clark, Springfield ............ “ 1—3 
Lake, Painesville ............ “« 1-3 
Morgan, McConnellsville....... “« 1—3 
Greene, MOMI8 5. ic 88s Re es “« 1-3 
Cuyahoga, Cleveland........ ++. “« 7-9 
Mahoning, CODRGIG. 5. ove. eee aus “ 7-9 
Stark, Massillon.........4.... “« 7-9 
Warren, TODA os os ng os 00 vee “« 7-9 
Licking, NeWare 505% Wee SE “« 8-9 
Ottaway, Port Clinton ......-—.. « 8-9 
Harrison, COMOIS Ss. Sev escssevets “6810 
Preble, TRORORR is op wei sk dei ania “« 8—10 
Summit, ARTON 8000 055800 covere «  8—10 
Loraine, Bel yVRi oo sck ec ktbids “ 8-10 
Champagne, po See ae “ 68—10 
Hancock, WIMNOG sss T5056. Foe “ 9—10 
Columbiana, New Lisbon........... “« 9—I1 
Clinton, Wilmington........... s¢-10—11 
Noble, Sarahsville..........0. “« 16—18 
Guernsey, Cambridge. ..........0.- Oct. 9—10 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover Rens zeae te “ 16—18 
Seneca, RPE hardcintencas sien s 22-24 
CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield, Norwalk........eseeees Sept. 23—26 
NEW-JERSEY 

Essex, Elizabethtown ........ Sept. 18—19 


The above list will be extended in our next 
issue. We shall be thankful for any infor- 
mation as to times and places of holding 
State and County Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Exhibitions, throughout tne country. 





Mowine Triat oN THE FourtH or Juy.— 
The Farmers’ clubs of Bedford and Lewis- 
boro, Westchester County, have arranged , 
for a trial of Mowers, to commence at 11 
o’clock, A. M. July 4th, on the grounds of 
Aaron Silkman, two miles east of Whitlock- 


ville Depot, on the Harlem Railroad. A fine 
place for those to visit who are not “ other- 





wise engaged” on that day. 
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DO OUR EASTERN FARMERS BETTER 
THEIR CONDITION BY REMOVING TO 
THE WEST. 


NUMBER FOUR. 





Some people have an ideathat after anew 
Territory or State has been filling up for ten 
or a dozen years, and gotten to be an old 
story, all the good lands are taken, and 
nothing is left worth looking after in the way 
ofa substantial or desirable farm. And such 
people never madea greater mistake than 
in so thinking. There are now hundreds of 
thousands of acres of first quality land in 
Ohio unsettled, which have lain forty years 
since the governmentsurveyed them. Some 
of thein—perhaps the greater part—may be 
in the hands of speculators, but they can be 
bought comparatively cheap, are near rail 
roads or canals, and every way available for 
cultivation and settlement. So in Michi- 
gan and Indiana—even so, in some degree, 
in Western New York. Like many other 
things in life, we are prone to overlook the 
positive blessings which lie around us unap- 
preciated, because familiar, and fancy those 
which lie beyond, and out of sight are far 
more valuable. 

We can point to numberiless farms in 
Ohio and Michigan, both cultivated and wild, 
lying within striking distance of railroads, 
schools, churches, and a wholesome popu- 
lation all around them, with timber, good 
water, and a healthy climate, which can be 


bought for less money than far less fertile | 


lands hundreds of miles west of them in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa, on the broad 
prairies, with neither wood nor water near 
them. The only reason for this difference 
is, that emigration, like migrating flocks of 
pigeons, all get into the current, without 
any sort.of reason that they can give for it, 
and for the time being, the emigrants think 
that until they arrive at the promised land, 
nothing is worth looking for on the way. 
When once at their destination, settled, and 
too late to recede, they find out their error ; 
but now that the emigrating tide has turned 
into another direction, they cannot sell. 
They are in the condition of very many 


whom they have passed, only with 
worse lands, and a less available local- 
ity. 


Every one has heard of “ Western Pion- 
eers.” They are a class by themselves. 
They never have a home for ten years ina 
place. They “settle” as they call it—on 
the outskirts of civilization; remain a few 
years in clearing up and “bringing to” a 
patch of land. Sometimes they own it and 
sometimes not. As soon as society begins 
to thicken inconveniently around them, they 
get discontented, pull up stakes, and hie off 
to another wild, unsettled region. A better 
class come in, buy out their investments for 
a trifle, and settle themselves permanently 
on their squattings. This, usually, is the 


better way for emigrants’ from old farms, 
because they thus procure farms where im- 
provements are begun, and some land is 
already prepared fur crops, and it has a hab- 
itable tenement for their families, until 


they have time to prepare a better one. 
We believe the very best bargains, and 
many of the best locations for perma- 
nent homes, are made in buying out these 
pioneers. 

Of the western States, Ohio is, and always 
will be the richest. It has a greater supply 
of good land, coupled with other advantages 
of climate, society, markets, and education, 
than any other. Yet there is great choice 
of all these in that State. We believe, too, 
that lands are cheaper in Ohio than in any 
other western State, according to their pro- 
ducing value. Next to Ohio is Michigan. 
Then Northern Indiana, Northern Illinois, 
and Southern and Eastern Wisconsin. Peo- 
ple may wonder that we say this when such 
glowing accounts are given of Towa, Minne- 
sota, and the far West. No matter for that. 
The lands we speak of are quite as good as in 
the farther states and territories, and the 
markets much better and more available. The 
great agricultural markets are on the Atlantic 
coast. New York is the great market of 
our farming staples, and the nearer and more 
direct a farm lies to New York, the lands 
being equally good, the more they are worth, 
transportation being less, purchasers 
more abundant, and capital cheaper. Even 


in the Southern counties of Western New 


York, fine grazing lands, well improved, with 
quite tolerable buildings and fences, on 
them, can be bought for twenty-five to thirty 
dullars an acre, with more life sustaining 
resources upon them than in Illinois, at the 
same price. 

There are thousands of people living on 
good farms with the comforts of life around 
them, who want to sell. The reason why, 
they cannot well say, only that “they want 
to go to the West.” They make no further 
improvements where they are, are dissatis- 
fied, and “‘want to move”—probably to be- 
come worse off than where they are, if they 
could only realize their present condition. 
Sueh is American humanity, and it only re- 
quires a deliberate observation on the part 
of the Eastern farmer, who wants to better 
his condition by emigrating-westward, while 
taking a broad survey of the country beyond 
him, to get a capital bargain out of the dis- 
contented people who possess what they do 
not enjoy, and on which he can make him- 
self and his family permanently happy.— 
[Ep. 





* FARMING IN WISCONSIN.’ 

From a correspondent’s letter, dated Del- 
ton, Wis., we make the following extracts. 

* * * Tfind the farmers here very un- 
willing to make any innovations from the 
old style of farming, such as plowing four to 
five inches deep, using no fertilizers &c.; but 
although a new hand at farming, with your 
paper as my guide, Iam determined to con- 
vince them that Agriculture may be improved 
upon, as well as other sciences. I am plow- 
ing my land eight to ten inches deep. 

*“* * T raised a fine crop of perfectly 
sound potatoes last season, by dropping good 
sized whole potatoes on the sod, and cover- 
ing them with straw to the depth of two feet. 





I was not successful with my fruit trees, 








but the fault was clearly my own; being 
very much engaged at the time I purchased 
my trees, I made small holes in the ground, 
and stuck them in, throwing the dirt hastily 
upon their roots; the result is that. they 
have nearly all died. Would you advise my 
taking up the remainder and setting them 
according to the directions given in the 
Agriculturist, or shall 1 allow them to get 
along asbest they can? * * * 

The past winter has been very severe on 
fruit trees, particularly the peach which has 
been killed both root and branch. * * * 
Do you think that trees which do well in 
New-England would succeed here? * * 

I think Lucerne would be a valuable crop 
here and intend to try it next Spring. 

Remarxs.—If the sub-soil is poor and 
hard, and it was not dug deeply at first, we 
should advise to transplant the trees this 
coming autumn. If the sub-soil is moder- 
ately good, it will probably be better econo- 
my to dig around the trees for some distance, 
and work in good soil and manure, without 
materially disturbing the principal roots.[Ep. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES NEAR NEW-YORK. 


sollte 

A subscriber in Norfolk, Va., another in 
Charleston, S. C. and a third in New Oi:leans, 
each inquire of us in reference to residences 
near New York, where they can locate their 
families, so as to enjoy the advantages of 
the country, and still be near the Metropolis. 
They, or others, can only settle such ques- 
tions by a personal visit. There are any 
number of beautiful country residences, 
within one, two, and three hours ride of’ the 
city, and there are almost always some of 
these for sale. We refer to those fitted up 
with dwellings, &c. There are likewise a 
great number of finely located plots still 
unoccupied, on the different Railroad and 
Steamboat routes centering here. 

After looking about for some years, we 
selected Fjushing, -Long Island, for several 
reasons, such as the beauty of the location, 
the fine nurseries and gardens, the good 
character of the inhabitants, and the excel- 
lent schools, &c., but chiefly on account of 
the quick and comfortable facilities for com- 
ing to, and returing from our business. In- 
stead of an hour’s r@ie in crowded horse- 
cars, up through the narrow streets of the 
city, we step upon a steamer at the foot of 
Fulton street, enjoy a fine ride of 3+ miles 
up the East River to Hunter’s Point, and 
then go 74 miles in the spacious cars of the 
Flushing Railroad. This road is mostly 
owned by citizens of Flushing, and, asa 
matter of course, its running hours are 
adapted to the wants and conveniences of 
that town. An hour’s time is amply sufficient 
to go from our office to our home, including 
a short walk to the Boat, and another from 
the Depot. One can leave either end of the 
route at 6%, 8, and 10 A. M., and 1, 4, 54, 
and 7 P.M. Fare 20 cents, or $50 a year. 
We can not, recommend a more pleasant 
trip for those who wish to get out of the 
heat, dust, and smoke of the city for an hour’ 
or two, than to go upto Flushing and take 
a stroll around the Commercial gardens, 
green-houses, &c. 
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MUNCHAUSEN STORIES ABOUT WESTERN 
FARMERS. 


PREC! 

Many of our religious newspapers have 
adopted an “ Agricultural Department’ 
among the varied teachings with which they 
assume co instruct the world. This is all 
very well—praiseworthy indeed, when these 
departments are under the supervision of 
men who understand what they are about— 
but infinitely mischievous when exercised 
by a mere scissor-and-paste journeyman, 
who would probably be more in his element 
prosecuting the labors of a colporteur, than 
editing “‘ Agricultural” matters. As a sam- 
ple of many of their absurdities, we cull 
from the New-York Evangelist, under the 
imposing title of ‘ North-Western Depart- 
ment, by Rev. Chas. P. Bush, of Chicago,” 
the following :— 

AN ILLINOIS FARM. 


‘“The word farm in its ordinary accepta- 
tion does not indicate the thing of which we 
now speak. This is no seven by nine gar- 
den plat between adjacent hills, each of 
which a man may almost reach with arms 
distended, whilst standing in the centre of 
the valley. We have seen many such in 
Eastern Connecticut; and they are quiet 
little spots, often rich in comfort. We would 
by no means despise them. But neither is 
the place of which we now speak, a broad 
three hundred acre tract, such as is often 
cultivated in the renowned valley of the 
Genesee. We have long held those in high 
esteem. But here are three thousand acres 
in one farm, owned, occupied, and cultiva- 
ted by one man—the Hon. James Cur- 
tis, formerly Mayor of the city of Chicago. 

‘‘'This farm, as_ we learn from a friend to 
whom we are indebted for particulars, lies 
about one hundred and thirty miles South 
of Chicago, on or near the Illinois Central 
Railroad, near West Urbana, Champaign 
County. . The farm lies in almost a perfect 
square, about two and a half miles East and 
West, and two and a half North and 
South. It is rolling prairie, and nearly 
every foot of itis susceptible of cultivation ; 
better land was never warmed by the rays 
of asummer’s sun. 

‘The mansion of Mr. Curtis stands in the 
centre of his more than Baronial estate, on 
high ground, overlooking the whole, and 
commanding an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. Crystal springs in the 
adjacent swells of the prairie supply a de- 
lightful stream to flow by hisdoor, and these 
are the head waters of the Kaskaskia River. 
Seven miles West, the beautiful groves of 
the Sangamon may be seen, and upon the 
Eastern horizon similar fringes adorn the 
beautiful banks of one of the branches of 
the Wabash. 

“But this farm is still new. Its beauties 
and utilities are but partially developed. It 
was purchased only three years ago, at an 
average cost of a little more than seven dol- 
lars per acre. It is now supposed to be 
worth thirty dollars the acre; advanced in 
three years $65,000—money enough for a 
man to make in so short atime; but far 
more pleasantly as well as honestly made 





than it might have been in a thousand other 
operations. 

“To give some idea of the capacity of this 
farm, if it were all sowed with wheat, it 
would yield about 90,000 bushels. At two 
dollars a bushel, as last year, $180,000 is no 
inconsiderable sum to realize from one farm, 
one crop, and one season. -If it were 
all planted to corn, about 180,000 bush- 
els, it is supposed, might be taken. It 
would require a considerable bin to hold it 
in the ear. 

“Mr. Curtis has three hundred acres of 
wheat now growing; intends to break up six 
hundred acres of new land this Summer ; 
plant a part of it in the first place to corn 
upon the sod; and then sow the whole to 
wheat in the fall. Mr. Curtis is also inter- 
esting himself deeply in the raising of fruit. 
He has already set out twelve hundred ap- 
ple trees; intends to plant this year five 
thousand peach trees, sixty quince trees, 
fifty plum trees, and so on. May he live to 
eat of the fruit.” 


Now, without disparaging the State of 
Illinois, or “Illinois farming,” this story, 
without material qualification, is what we 
Yankees would call a “whopper.” They 
have a softened term of expression out 
West, called “ bloviate”—signifying, in com- 
mon parlance, stretching the truth; Mun- 
chausen fashion, when praising any thing 
to extasies ; and “ bloviating” is the style of 
description to which the aforesaid Rev. Chas. 
P. Bush is greatly addicted in his Jilinois 
description. 

Three fourths of our unsophisticated read- 
ers, on looking at the above story, and then 
casting their eyes over their own insignifi- 
cant farms, and quiet, comfortable homes, of 
one hundred and upwards, to even five hun- 
dred acres of land, embracing soils good, 
bad, and indifferent, but on which they, as 
well as their fathers before them had man- 
aged to make a good livelihood, and some- 
thing beyond, besides raising up their fami- 
lies in staid, industrious habits, would be 
apt to heave a deep sigh of discontent at 
their own humble condition, compared with 
this more than “ Baronial Estate” of the 
‘‘Hon. James Curtis, formerly Mayor of the 
city of Chicago.” Yet, as we happen to 
know something of Illinois and its prairie 
farms, without the slighest disrespect to the 
Evangelist, the Rev. Mr. Bush, or Ex-Mayor 
Curtis, we propose to take a trifle of the wind 
out of this inflated description. 


In the first place, we presume that how- 
ever great may be his theological attain- 
ments, the Rev. Mr. Bush knows little or 
nothing about farming, and by his own con- 
fession, has retailed his ‘ bloviating” ac- 
count of this farm at second-hand. Ex- 
Mayor Curtis is, so faras we know, a wor- 
thy gentleman, a resident of Chicago, a suc- 
cessful land speculator, living in a fine mod- 
ern house in the city, on the shore overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, and like some other 
“gentlemen” farmers, a lover of fine hor- 
ses. This “three thousand acre farm” is 
one of his speculatiéns—although he may 
intend to improve it for agricultural purpo- 
ses. It is one, like ten thousand other 





prairie tracts in that wide Western World, 
situated in the open, bleak, woodless region, 
lying for hundreds of miles South and West 
of Chicago, two ‘‘ seven, ten, or more miles” 
from the nearest belt of timber, and where 
every stick of fuel, timber, or fencing—even 
to an o2x-goad, must be brought from at least 
that distance, to the farm—and coal, for fuel, 
a great way off. If the farm “cost a little 
more than seven dollars per aere,”’ it is prob- 
ably all that it is worth, as millions of acres 
of just as well located, and ‘just as good 
land, can now be bought for, and probably 
at dess'than that, when farm crops get down, 
as they are fast approaching, to old -prices. 
“* Thirty dollars an acre,” a thousand: miles 
west, of better lands for productive farming 
in Western New-York, for which price they 
are every day selling—and improved at that 
—is asum which the farming value of the 
prairie Jands will be some years in approach- 
ing, without large expenditures made upon 
them in buildings, fencing, and ditching.: So 
much for the “advance of $65,000 in thre 
years.” 
The “ Crystal Springs,” and “ delightful 
stream,” when examined by the unpoetic 
eye, are probably a flight of fancy rather 
than fact, as those prairie waters incline to 
creep away through a broad “slue” into the 
distant woods. Yet, when ‘opened by good 
ditches, they frequently furnish household 
and stock water to the farm. ; 


Now for the real products of this “ Baron- 
ial” farm. Mr. Bush, wisely, does not give 
them, because, we presume, there was little 
to give, but estimates its “capacity.” In 
“wheat, it would yield 90,000 bushels,” 
worth at “last year’s” prizes, $180,000. In 
corn, ‘it is supposed about 180,000 bushels 
might be taken.” Here is both assertion 
and supposition, with data attached. As to 
wheat, these Illinois prairies, excepting near 
the streams, and in sections where limestone 
abouhds, will not grow wheat, as a reliable 
crop. The upper or surface strata of soil, 
is an impalpable powder of dark muck, or 
vegetable mould, with little or no lime in it. 
Of course, not a wheat soil, and what winter 
wheat it produces, is of inferior quality. 
With little snow in that country, and a light 
soil, winter wheat is often winter killed by 
the high winds blowing off the slight cover- 
ing it gets,leaving the roots bare. it then 
heaves out of the ground, and unless re sown 
with spring wheat, gives less than ten bush- 
els to the acre as an average crop.. Indeed, 
spring wheat is the chief wheat.of the prai- 
ries of Illinois, and twenty bushels to the 
acre is a large crop. Millions of it, unless 
in times of scarcity abroad, are sold at Chi- 
cago for sixty to seventy five centsa bushel. 
We have known cargo after cargo of ‘ Chi- 
cago” wheat sold in the Buffalo market for 
sixty-five to eighty cents a bushel, when 
good Ohio and Michigan winter wheat was 
worth a dollar to a dollar and a quarter per 
bushel, which had yielded twenty to thirty 
bushels to the acre—the latter a great crop 
any where in America. Illinois does grow 
some good wheat, but it is on the limestone 
ridges and timbered lands chiefly. The 
great prairies, unless in particular locali- 
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The corn of this three thousand acre farm 
is estimated at sixty bushels the acre. We 
saw a good many thousand acres of corn in 
Illinois last fall—the best corn year about 
ever known there—and on just such prairie 
farms. We are safe in saying that the av- 
erage was not more than forty bushels to the 
acre. There are lands in the State which 
will produce sixty, even eighty bushels to 
the acre; but they are not the Jands in ques- 
tion. Along the lower vallies of the Sanga- 
mon, Kaskaskia, Wabash, and some other 
streams, the average may come up to sixty; 
but forty bushels on the open prairies is a 
full yield, as they run. The price of corn 
as we now see quoted in the Buffalo papers, 
is thirty-six to thirty-eight cents a bushel at 
that place,the largest grain market in the 
country. It costs full twenty cents a bushel 
to transport it from the Central Illinois prair- 
ies to. Buffalo, therefore it is readily seen 
how much is left for the producers. 

On the fruit achievements of this vaunted 
farm, the Rev. Mr. Bush dwindles into “‘beau- 
tifully less” dimensions. ‘ Twelve hundred 
apple trees, five thousand peach trees, sixty 
quince trees, and fifty plum trees, and so 
on,” are numbers which any quantity of Jer- 
sey farmers of fifty acres calibre can beat 
him at... Apples do very wellon the prairies, 
but peaches, quinces, and plums are just as 
uncertain—more so indeed—than wheat, and 
Mr. Curtis does wisely in confining himself 
to few of the last two. Peaches, in some 
localities, flourish, but the open prairies are 
too bleak and the soil too heavy for them. 

*They will not pay,except as fuel, for 
which many farmers grow them exten- 
sively. 

We have not expended all this ink and pa- 
per to disparage either Mr. Curtis or his 
farm. We admire the liberality and enter- 
prise of this or any other gentleman, _ who 
seeks to bring so wide a tract of land under 
cultivation, and expend his capital for so 
praiseworthy an object; nor do we wish to 
undervalue his farm, which is no doubt a 
good one ; but we simply wish to rebuke 
this folly of men, knéwing little or nothing 
of what they are writing about, setting afloat 
‘such mis-statements as they do in such 
descriptions. They would, if people were 
soft enough to believe these stories, make 
them utterly discontented with a condition 
truly enviable, in their own homes, and set 
them at once to pulling up stakes and remo- 
ving, knowing not why or wherefore, after 
anignus fatuusin this supposed El Dorado 
of the West. 

Tilinois is a noble state, full of good land 
and enterprise, where large crops, in many 
things. can be grown with comparatively 
little labor, and must be sold at much less 
prices than the products of our Eastern 
lands. The enormous prices of agricultural 
products for the two past years have given a 
great impulse to western agriculture and em- 
igration ; but these prices are coming down, 

and thé prices of western land must come 
down with them. There has been more 
new lands purchased in the States west of 
Ohio and Michigan within the last two years, 





Chicago can be bought for less money per 
acre five years hence than now. We well 
recollect the land fever of 1835-6 and 7, and 
“took a small chance in,” at ‘Congress 
prices” too, “ well located,” a long way this 
side of Chicago ; and now, twenty years 
after, cannot get our money back at simple 
interest, with taxes added. The great stock, 
and beef, pork, and corn country of the Uni- 
ted States, is west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and Lake Erie. The dairy and fruit 
country is East of them. Wheat and wool 
can be profitably produced at the West. in 
many localities, and to decided profit ; but no 
one country that we have yet seen is good 
for everything. Let the farmer first know 
what he wants to grow, and then select his 
locality. 

A word as to Mr. Bush’s correctness in 
cattle raising : 

“As aspecimen of what farms in this 
part of Illinois are capable of producing, it 
may be mentioned that Mr. Harris, another 
farmer in the same neighborhood, recently 
sent to market 100 fat cattle, the average 
weight of which was 2,373 pounds each. 
The heaviest ox, called the “ baby,” weighed 
5,876 pounds. If any of our Eastern friends 
wish to try their hand at raising fat cattle, 
there is still room in the prairie for more of 
the same sort.” 

Any one not versed in matters of the sort 
would suppose the above to be a common 
transaction of an ordinary farmer, when not 
a single farmer in Illinois has ever produced 
such a head of cattle of his own breeding or 
rearing. This Mr. Harris is a cattle-dealer, 
drover, and feeder. He had got up a drove 
of finished “blood” bullocks, at a great 
price, fed them extravagantly for the pur- 
pose of a great show, and probably lost 
money onthem. If their “ average” weight 
(the 100 cattle) came up to 2,373 pounds 
each, they were such a drove as never, we 
venture to say, were got together by any 
other grazier in any country whatever; and 
as to the “baby” weighing 5,876 pounds, 
none but a thorough novice in such matters 
would repeat such an absurdity. If he 
weighed as much as that into 2,000 pounds, 
he would be the heaviest ox ever yet pro- 
duced in the United States! We have seen 
an ox exhibited for show, which his keeper 
asserted would weigh 4,000 pounds, and al- 
though a wager of ten dollars was offered 
that he would not weigh that by 400 pounds, 
he would not put him on the scales. 

In great sincerity, and with a wish to add 
to the value of his labors, in his proper voca- 
tion, we commend the Rev. Bush, of the 
New York Evangelist, to confine his edito- 
rials to appropriate Church subjects, rather 
than to expose his ignorance by descriptions 
of “Illinois Farming.” 

He, and others, by pursuing this course, 
will avoid leading eastern farmers astray. 
Doubtless we should receive similar advice, 
should we attempt to encroach upon their 
peculiar sphere. 





“Tis false,” replied the girl when her beau 
told her she had beautiful hair. 





[The inquiries in our last number have 
called forth a number of responses, some of 
which indicate “ an ax to grind.” We make 
the following extract from a letter written by 
an intelligent subscriber at Knoxville, who 
speaks without bias, we believe, so far as 
any one can thus speak, respecting his own 
country. We have the writer’s address, with 
permission to hand it to any one wishing to 
make farther inquiries.—Ep. ] 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I notice in your June number some inqui- 
ries for information “ respecting the lands 
and localities around Chattanooga, and other 
parts of East Tennessee.” 

Premising in the first place that I have 
“no ax to grind,” being engaged in no land 
speculations in this region I seat myself to 
give your correspondent the benefit of my 
experience, and will proceed to answer his 
queries in the order proposed. 


The climate of East Tennessee is remark- 
able for its salubrity, and physicians find it 
“‘ distressingly healthy.” In a very exten- 
sive acquaintance I can call to mind but one 
single individual, born and raised in thissec- 
tion, who is afflicted with consumption ;— 
affections of the lungs and throat are of 
very rare occurrence. I have known many 
persons subject to pulmonary complaints 
when they removed to this region from the 
north, and never heard of one returning 
without an entire recovery ;—all attest the 
benefit of a change of climate. 

The writer spent eight years of his life in 
the State of Connecticut, and the result of 
his experience is, that the winters in East 
Tennessee are about half as cold as in the 
land of “steady habits ;” last winter being 
the only season in thirty years that ice of 
the thickness of six inches could be obtained 
from a still pond in this region ; and whilst 
this is sO, Our summers are but slightly 
warmer than at New Haven. The difference 
is in the length of the season, not in the in- 
tensity of the heat. I have suffered more 
from heat in the city of New York than ever 
in East Tennessee. 

The next inquiry of your correspondent— 
as to the most preferable locality in this re- 
gion for a residence—is most difficult to an- 
swer, without knowing something of the 
tastes, habits, inclinations and means of the 
enquirer. Whatever these may be, however, 
he can find a suitable home in some portion 
of East Tennessee. If he be a manof capi- 
tal, seeking investment for his means, he 
can here find improved lands, with good 
buildings, &c., that can be bought only at 
$30 to $50 per acre. If he desires to own 
an extensive domain of fifty or a hundred 
thousand acres, he can find several gentle- 
men willing to divide their estates with him 
at from twenty cents to two dollars per acre. 
I know one gentleman, a Frenchman, who 
is burdened with 500,000 acres, and consid- 
ers himself a poor man at that. These, of 
course, are mountain lands, remote from 
settlements, and such that they cannever, in 
this day and generation, be brought into cul 
tivation. Yet now and then these wilds are 
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penetrated by persons desirous of a secluded 
and quiet life. As an instance, the exile 
Mitchell is now living in one of the coves of 
the beautiful Chilhowee, though at present 
he is on a visit to this city, and, it is under- 
stood, intends soon to take up his residence 
here. The mountain air has evidently great- 
ly improved him in health, and he looks ro- 
bust, and animated with new vigor. If your 
correspondent desires to live in a manner as 
free as the air he breathes,—to have no pub- 
lic opinion to consult, no conventionalities 
to comply with, let him go to the mountain 
counties on either side of Knoxville and the 
Valley of the Holston—he may live there as 
independent as a woodsayer—* wear shoes 
or go barefoot,” as best suits his taste or in- 
clination, and his neighbors will never trou- 
ble him with inquiries about his affairs or 
intentions. Should he, however, be an ac- 
tive, enterprising farmer,—say with a capi- 
tal of eight or ten thousand dollars,—he 
should by all means locate himself in the 
valleys. The Sequatchee Valley, in the 
southern portion of East Tennessee, is re- 
markable for its fine lands and its salubrity. 
It isa little removed from the line of rail- 
roads, and consequently farms can be bought 
at cheaper rates. Powell’s Valley, lying 
between the town of Jacksboro’ and Cum- 
berland Gap, in the counties of Campbell and 
Claiborne, rivals the Sequatchee in all these 
particulars, and will at no distant day be pe- 
netrated by railroads. The mountains near 
these valleys, it should be borne in mind are 
masses of coal and iron, quietly slumbering 
in a Rip Van Winkle sleep, waiting for the 
blast of the steam-engine to wake them into 
life. 


If, however, your correspondent desires to 
buy a good farm by paying a fair price for 
it, and to enjoy the advantagss of proximity 
to rail-roads, markets, schools, churches, 
&c., he should locate himself along the line 
of the East ‘Tennessee and Virginia and East 
Tennessee and Georgia Railroads. This line 
commences at a village called Bristol, (too 
young to be oh the map,) at the State line 
between Blountville, Tenn., and Abingdon, 
Va., thence by way of Jonesboro’, Russell- 
ville, Newmarket to Knoxville, thence via 
London, Athens and Cleveland to Chatta- 
nooga. A greater spirit of improvement both 
in town and country is visible in the county 
of Knox than in any other locality on this 
route. The county is watered by the Hols- 
ton, Trenchbroad and Clinch rivers, and a 
host of minor streams with us called creeks. 
The bottom lands afforded by these water- 
courses are unsurpassed in fertility. 


Knoxville, the.county seat, is a place of 
some eight thousand inhabitants,—is the 
principal town in East Tennessee, and is in 
a very growing and flourishing condition— 
possesses six Banks, seven churches, a num- 
ber of steam mills and machine-shops, is the 
seat of the East Tennessee University, Ten- 
nessee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and East Tennessee Female Institute,—all 
institutions endowed by the State, beside 
other common and high schools. It is light- 
ed with gas, and water-works are about to 
be constructed, 





The produce raised in East Tennessee, 
corn, wheat, bacon, flour, &c., finds a ready 
market at remunerating prices in the cotton 
growing States to the south of us—the means 
of transportation being the East Tennessee 
and Georgia Railroad, in connection with 
the great network of railways extending all 
over Georgia and a portion of Alabama. 

“As to what pays best in that locality,”— 
for quick returns and fair profits, live stock 
of all descriptions, horses, hogs, sheep, cat- 
tle and mules, &c. © * = °* * 

As to the best and cheapest route at this 
season from New York to any portion of 
East Tennessee—is by the Philadelphia, 
Washington City, Lynchburg, Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad to Abingdon, Va., then 
stage sixty miles to East Tennessee and 
Virginia railroad; this gap of sixty miles is 
lessening every week, as tracklaying is be- 
ing vigorously prosecuted at both ends. As 
soon as it is entirely closed a person may 
travel by the cars from Boston to Knoxville 
in three days. 10 A. C. 

KNOoxvILLE, Tenn., June 7th, 1856. 


DOES FARMING PAY ? 


I take the liberty of sending you the fol- 


lowing statement of the product of a field of 
mine the past season. It is not with the 


idea that it exceeds many others in the 
country, but my object is todemonsjrate the 
fact that farming will pay, even on land at 
one hundred dollars per acre. The field con- 
tains 94 acres. There are 13 trees on it, 
which diminished the yield of corn some- 
what. The account stands as follows: 














Dr. 
TO, I 6 ins take ne nee tichnain $50,00 
Six days plowing................. 12,00 
By OG RR a a a iE IES 3,00 
DE tonnes ucaktescnmeceel 2,00 
Ten days planting...............- 10,00 
Twelve days cultivating.......... 18,00 
Ten days hoeing..........-....«.. 10,00 
GOW COM nino ata n teks cra ane d 2,00 
Digging potatoes............-.-.- 3,06 
PICKING: BUGIOR «non ne nndennediaan 3,00 
COREE WB: ORT, 6 ond dc dari nnnnaiee 8,00 
FiUSKING < COR. « oo. se 32,00 
Repairs on fence................. 8,00 
UO Ee re as Die. ate 3,00 
Interest on land... .......2.2..--. 66,50 
Teel o ee eee $232,50 
Cr. 

By 1,050 bus. corn at 28cts. per bu.$294,00 
105 bushels potatoes._..........- 32,00 
130 bushels apples............-.-.. 20,00 
Four bushels turnips............ 1,00 
Twenty-three loads stalks... ..-.-- 69,00 
Ten loads pumpkins.............. 10,00 
Two and a half bushels beans.... 4,00 
Eight bushels black walnuts... -. 2,00 
One bushel walnuts............-. 1,00 
TORR. ids ~concew@avee~ceuwenh $433,05 
$232 ,50 

$200,50 


From the above it will appear that I have 
a profit of $200,50, or more than 21 per cent 
on the capital invested, which is rather bet- 





ter, I think, than some of our Railroad 
ocks.—G. W. Woop, Rural New- Yorker. 


SOIL PRODUCTS OF THE U. 8, FOR 1855, 


D. J. Brown, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Agricultural division of the Patent Office, 
furnishes the following estimate of the Ag- 
ricultural product of the United States for 
the year 1855 : 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
Indian Com - . 600,000,000 bus. 
Wheat . . .  . 165,000,000 « 
eS eee 14,000,000 “ 
Barley . 6,600,000 * 
Oats. . : P 170,000,000 << 
Buckwheat’ . m - 10,000,000 “ 
Potatoes (all sorts): . 110,000,000 * 
Flaxseed : . ‘ - 58,000 * 
Beans and Peas . 9,500,000 * 
Clover and grass seed . 1,000,000 *€ 
Rice. ‘ - - 250,000,000 Ibs. 
Sugar (cane) 505,000,000 “ 
Sugar (maple) 34,000,000 “ 
Molasses 14,000,000 gals 
Wine .. A ; ‘ 2,500,000 “ 
Hops : ; é - 3,500,000 Ibs. 
Tobacco 4 ‘ 3 190,000,000 ‘ 


Cotton . - 1,700,000,000 * 
Hemp : ‘ : 34,500 * 
Flax a : $ 800,000 “ 


Hay and Fodder . 16,000,000 tons 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 
Horned cattle 21,000,000 head 

Horses, asses and mules 5,100,000 *¢ 
Sheep . 3 - 23,500,000 “- 
Swine ‘ f * . 32,000,000 “ 
Butter and cheese 500,000,000 lbs. 
Milk oT ae F 1,000,000,000 gals 
Wool... . F j 60,000,000 Ibs. 
Beeswax and Honey 16,000,000 * 
Silk cocoons . ‘ R ‘ 5,000 * 





Incenuity or Birps.—Thrushes feed very 
much on snails, looking for them in mossy 
banks. Having frequently observed some 
broken snail-shells near two projecting peb- 
bles on a gravel walk, which had a hollow 
between them, I endeavored to discover the 
occasion of their being brought to that situ- 
ation. At last I saw a thrush fly to the spot 
with a snail-shell in his mouth, which he 
placed between the two stones, and hammer- 
ed at it with his beak till he had broken it, 
and was then able to feed on its contents. 
The bird must have discovered that he could 
not apply his beak with sufficient force to 
break the shell when it was rolling about, 
and he therefore found out and made use of 
a spot which would keep the shell in one po. 
sition. When the lapwing wants to procure 
food, it seeks for a worm’s cast, and stamps 
the ground by the side of it with its feet 
somewhat in the same manner as I have of- 
ten done when a boy, in order to procure 
worms for fishing. After doing this for a 
short time, the bird waits for the issue of the 
worm from its hole, who, alarmed at the sha- 
king of the ground, endeavors to make its 
escape, when it is immediately seized, and 
becomes the prey of the ingenious bird. The 
lapwing also frequents the haunts of moles. 
These animals, when in pursuit of worms, 
on which they feed, frighten them, and the 
worm, in attempting to escape, comes to the 
surface of the ground, where it is seized by 
the lapwing. The same mode of alarming 
his prey has been related of the gull. 
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Calved August, 1850. Bred by J. ©. Jackson, Newtown, Long Island. The property of the Brothers B. & C. 8S. Haines, Elizabeth 
N. J.——Sire, imported Duke of Exeter, (10152)—dam, Creampot 6th, by Pontiac, A. H. B. (125)—g. d., Creampot 4th, by Guarionez 
A. H. B. (68)—gr. g. d., Creampot, by imported Lord Althorp—gr. gr. g. d., Flora Hills, by Young Eclipse—gr. gr. gr. g. d., import - 
ed Jenny. See American Herd-Book, page 163. 








TOMATOES FOR COWS, 


ieuevtinien 

It is not too late, by any means, to still 
secure a large crop of Tomatoes. They 
may even be grown from the seed after this 
date, but the better plan is to procure a 
quantity of plants, and set them out in any 
spare corners of the garden and in the field. 
They may be planted between the rows of 
early corn or-potatoes. It is needless to say 
anything in commendation of them as an 
article of human food, but we think they 
will yet be used extensively as food for 
stock. The portion of solid nutriment fur- 
nished by this fruit is not large, still it is not 
inconsiderable ; and taking into account the 
great bulk obtained from a very small sur- 
face of ground, we have no reason to doubt 
the profitableness of tomatoes as food for 
eows, hogs, &c. A friend writes us that 
last season he boiled a bushel a day, with a 
little meal and some green pumpkins and 
squashes, and fed five cows upon the mix- 
ture. The result was a large increase of 
milk, and a peculiarly rich flavor and color 
of the butter. A friend at our elbow says 
he has fed tomatoes, both cooked and raw 
to his cows and hogs, with the happiest 
success.—[ Ep. 


DIFFERENCE LN COWS. 


Seneetideie 

Cows under certain constitutional circum- 
stances, are naturally disposed to convert 
their food into fat; so much so, that there 
is great difficulty in keeping some individu- 
als in a breeding state, more especially im- 
proved Short Horns, Devons, and Herefords. 
Turn a cow of this description into rich grass, 
and she is soon useless for anything but the 
shambles. The quality of the milk she gives 








may be fine, but the quantity almost nothing. 
We have had a Devon, the property of a 
noble duke, which carried off the first prize 
in her class at one of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s meetings, not giving more than a 
quart at milking. 

On the other hand, there is another class 
of cows naturally disposed to turn all their 
food into the pail. Turn a cow of this kind 
into rich grass, along with the one above, 
and she will rather get poorer every day, if 
the milk is taken from her; while her plump 
and sleek rival is gaining weight. The form- 
er will consume greatly more grass and wa- 
ter than the latter, returning for it, in propor- 
tion, a still greater quantity of milk, but in- 
ferior in quality. In town dairies, when fed 
on sour grains, distillers’ wash, &c., the 
quantity sometimes yielded is almost in- 
credible. When such is the case, however, 
life is generally short, especially if cows are 
in a low state at calving. Hence the reason 
why dairymen purchase near-calves of this 
class in good condition. 

The above two classes may be called ex- 
tremes, between which there is a mean— 
cows if turned into a rich field of grass along 
with the others, would keep themselves in 
good condition, and give a medium quantity 
of milk, the quality depending upon the rich- 
ness of the food.—Mark Lane Express. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the U. 
States Agricultural Society, will be held at 
Powelton, (Philadelphia,) on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, October 7th, to 11th. 

The First Exhibition of this Society, held 








at Springfield, Mass., in October, 1853, was 
devoted exclusively to an examination of 
Horses ; at Springfield, Ohio, 1854, Cattle 
alone, were exhibited ; at Boston, 1855, all 
departments of Farm Stock, Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep and Swine, were shown. 

The Society, encouraged by past success, 
and by the approbation of the Agricultural 
community, now propose to offer Premiums, 
not only for Domestic Animals, but also for 
Poultry, and the products of the Fruit Gar- 
den, the Grain Field, and the Vineyard, and 
for Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 

Premiums from Twenty-Five to Two 
Hundred Dollars, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over Twelve Thousand Dollars, will 
be offered for the various classes of Domes- 
tic Animals, Fruits, American Wines, Veg- 
etables, Grains, and Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machinery. 

A local Committee of Forty Citizens of 
Philadelphia, representing the various 
branches of industry, has already been ap- 
pointed to co-opperate with the officers of 
the Society, in perfecting arrangements for 
the Exhibition; and Fifteen Thousand Dol- 
lars have been guaranteed to meet expenses. 
This material aid, coupled with the excel- 
lence of the selected location, and the large 
amount of Premiums offered, induces the 
expectation that the Exhibition of 1856, will 
be superior to any of its predecessors. 

Favorable arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of Stock and other articles, will be 
made with the various Railroads. 

The List of Entries, the awards of Pre- 
miums, and the Proceedings, will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Society for 1856. 

The Premium List, with the Regulations 
and Programme of the Exhibition, will be 
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furnished on application to John McGowan, 
Esq., Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Agricultural Society, 160 Chestnut 
Street, (Rooms of the Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Society,) or by addressing the Secre- 
tary at Boston. 
Marsuatt P. Witper, President. 
Wu.tiam S. Kine, Secretary. 





VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS— 
- HINTS ON GETTING THEM UP. 


Though this is not the season for Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions, Shows, or Fairs, (we make 
a distinction in the three,) it is time to begin 
to think about them—to make arrangements 
and to get ready for them. It is high 
time that the place should be chosen, and 
the various Boards of Managers: should at 
once attend to getting them properly adver- 
tised. A large, attractive show-bill should 
be posted in every public place in the coun- 
ty, and a reserve be kept on hand to supply 
the place of any that may be torn down or 
defaced by accident or otherwise. We shall 
this year have any quantity of flaming po- 
litical documents put up to attract public 
gaze. Let the Agricultural show-bills eclipse 
all these in size, beauty and attractiveness. 
We think fifty, one hundred, or even two 
hundred dollars expended on this single item 
money well laid out. It matters not how 
large or good an exhibition may be, it will 
have comparatively little influence, if the 
masses be not called out to attend it. We 
repeat, then, get out good advertisements, 
both in the form of show bills, and in the lo- 
cal papers, and let this be done sufficiently 
early to secure an accumulation of interest 
andenthusiasm. Another suggestion: offer 
liberal premiums for valuable exhibitions of 
a few leading articles. Let these be large 
enough to call out a spirited competition. 

Again, give horse-racing and theatricals 
of that character a wide berth. They repel 
a large elass of conservative, intelligent and 
refined persons, who will not visit a race- 
course, even though baptized with the name 
of an Agricultural Show. 

We commenced this article to introduce 
an extract from an address delivered by 
Daniel Webster, at’ the Annual Exhibition of 
the Norfolk Agricultural Society at Dedham, 
Mass., in 1849. It brings out and expresses 
some of the advantages of Agricultural As- 
sociation, and we commen¢ it to an attentive 
perusal. Mr. Webster said : 

“The principle of association—the prac- 
tice of bringing men together bent on the 
same general end, uniting their intellectual 
and their physical efforts to that purpose, is 
a great improvement in the present age. We 
saw it years ago—perhaps I might say cen- 
turies ago. It began inthe corporations of 
the old world. It began in the professional 
associations of the world—in the legal, the 
medical, and the theological. But it was long 
in that country and in this, before the prin- 
ciple of combination came to be acted upon 
in the great system of Agriculture—before it 
was brought to that pursuit of life which is 
the main pursuit of life—before agricultur- 
ists were brought to act in unison. And the 





reason is obvious. Inthe city, communities 
strive together. The merchants and ship- 
owners can come together at the sound ofa 
bell. The mechanics, generally, living in 
populous places, may do the same. They 
have the opportunity of interchanging senti- 
ments every hour, and what one knows, all 
know, and what is the experience of one, all 
soon become acquainted with. But the ag- 
ricultural population is scattered over all the 
fields of the country. Their labors and their 
toils are in some degree isolated. They are 
in the midst of the hills and the valleys and 
in the recesses of every solitary forest. 
There is no Change for them to assemble 
upon at noon.. There are no coffee- houses, 
there are no Athenzeums for them to meet 
at in the evening and converse on their in- 
terests. 

“It has, therefore, become essential to the 
best interests of the farmers of the common- 
wealth, that these annual fairs should be es- 
tablished, and that they should be universal- 
ly attended. And, as his excellency, the 
governor, has remarked, it is not so much on 
account of what is to’ be learned by the most 
eloquent discourse in the public houses, or 
at these establishments, as from the meet- 
ing of men together who have the same gen- 
eral object, who wish for improvement in 
the same general pursuits of life, that they 
may converse with one another—that they 
may compare with each other their experi- 
ence, and that they may keep up a constant 
communication. It is in this point of view, 
in this greatly practical point of view, that 
these annual fairs are of importance. 

-% Why, gentleman, every man obtains a 
very great portion of all that he knows in 
this world by conversation. Conversation, 
intercourse with other minds, is the general 
source of most of our knowledge. Books do 
something, but every man has not the oppor- 
tunity to read. It is conversation that im- 
proves. If any one of us is here to-day, 
learned, or unlearned, should deduct what he 
has learned by conversation from what he 
knows, he would find but little left, and that 
little not of the most valuable kind. It is 
conversation—it is the meeting of men face 
to face, and talking over what they have 
common in interest—it is this intercourse 
that makes men sharp, intelligent, ready to 
communicate to others, and ready to receive 
intimations from them, and ready to act 
upon those ‘only which they receive by this 
oral communication. 

‘‘ Therefore, if there were not a thing ex- 
hibited—if there were not a good pair of 
steers, nor a fine horse, nor likely cow in 
the whole country, if there be society—if 


there be ladies, wives and daughters—if 


there be those connected with the tillage of 
land, I say that these annual meetings are 
highly important to progress in the art to 
which they refer. I come here as a poor 
farmer, to meet with other better farmers, 
ready to receive from them any intimations 
their experience may have taught, and desi- 
rous only of suggesting something for their 
reflection which now or hereafter, may draw 
their attention, and draw it usefully to some- 
thing in the agricultural art.” 
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THE CHINESE LING, OR WATER CHESTNUT. 


We are under obligations to Messrs. B. B. 
Rudding & Co., editors of the California 
State Journal, for a package of curiosities, 
and also to the Pacific Express Company, 
for kindly forwarding the same. The pack- 
age contained half a dozen dark colored nuts 
—if that be the appropriate name—which 
bear a striking resemblance to a cross be- 
tween a bull and aram’s head. Our artist 
has drawn and engraved the following cut, 
which gives an idea of the present appear- 
ance of one side of the nut. The reverse 
side is similar to the one here shown. 











The figure is exactly the size of the nut 
which it represents. In the centre it is 
about ¢ of aninch in thickness. We give 
the following extracts from an editorial in 
the State Journal of May 10th: 

*“ This curious nut, looking like the horns 
of a bull, is to be found in a cooked state, on 
the stall of almost every Chinese vender of 
edibles. Whether they are cooked before 
being shipped from China, or whether the 
Chinese are unwilling to give “outside bar- 
barians” fruit in its natural state, we are un- 
able to determine ; but we know that after a 
search of several months we have only found 
one place where the uncooked nuts can be 
purchased, and they are so damaged by age 
and mould that there is no possibility of ma- 
king them grow ; nevertheless, we ask for 
Ling every time we pass a Chinese store, 
hoping to find some that can be successfully 
used for seed. 

We have no doubt but that the attention 
of most of our readers who have passed 
through the Chinese settlements, has been 
attracted by little pairs of black looking 
horns, having the appearance of toxs carved 
out of ebony. These horns are the fruit 
of an aquatic plant, called Trapa -bicornis, 
by botanists, Ling, by the Chinese, Cha- 
taigne d’eau, by the French, and by us, fol- 
lowing the French, the Water Chestnut. 
Persons interested can see them anywhere 
along I street, or if they prefer it, in our of- 
fice. 

We translate and condense the following 
article in regard tothe plant and the use 
of its fruit, from the 16th of February num- 
ber of the Paris L’Illustration, Journal Uni- 
versel. ; 

The Chinese are celebrated for employing 
as food a great variety of aquatic plants— 
plants which are in that densely populated 
country the more precious because they 
require but little care for their multi- 
plication, and render useful and subservi- 
ent to the interests of man, places which are 
entirely unfit for any other kind of agricul- 
ture. . 





Among the most valuable aquatic plants 
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grown by the Chinese is the Trapa bicornis, 
called by themthe Ling. The nut of this 
plant forms the principle article of food for 
whole districts where the rice crop is scarce. 
The Ling is grown chiefly in stagnant wa- 
ters, or those having but a very slight cur- 
rent. It.is sown in the fall in the shallow 
parts of the lakes, in the swamps, and on 
the margin of the rivers, where it receives 
the full blaze of the sun, as the more the 
plant is exposed to the heat of summer the 
more prolific it is, and the better the quality 
of its fruit. 

The unripened nut is very agreeable to the 
taste, and is much used by the Chinese as 
a refreshment for the sick. When ripened 
it is-boiled and eaten as we do chestnuts, 
or dried, hulled, and ground to meal, which 
is used to make bread, and gruel, &c., &c. 
The green fruit is also preserved in large 
quantities and used as a sweetmeat for 
dessert. 

The plants bloom from June to August, 
and the ripe nuts are gathered in September 
and October. Our author in describing the 
harvest says : 

‘ Nothing is more curious than to see the 
women and children embarked in tubs which 
are used as boats to gather the crop. The 
noise, the songs, and the cheers of those 
strange gatherers remind me of the joyous 
vintages in France.’ 

When all the tubs have been filled they 
are tiedto one another in a long row, and a 
boat tows them to their place of destination. 
The reason tubs are used instead of boats 
is to prevent tearing the immense lianes 
or branches formed by the plant, which pro- 
duce a large crop the succeeding year. 

The Trapa bicornis is cultivated in all the 
different provinces, and is variously known 
as Ling, Pi-Tsf and Ki-Chi; and a less val- 
uable variety, the Trapa natans, is also grown 
to some extent. 

The Liene Hoa (nymphaea nelumbo) is also 
extensively cultivated for food, the fruit be- 
ing dried, ground into flour, and then boiled 
and served up with salt and vinegar. It 
makes its appearance on the most aristocrat- 
ic as well as at the most common tables in 
the Empire. This plant is described as be- 
ing very beautiful, and the scene in June is 
said to be magnificent, when over a broad 
surface immense quantities of the Liene Hoo 
spread like a carpet on the waters of a lake. 
The flowers, striped, pink and white, are 
the size of a large poppy, and fill the 
atmosphere with a sweet perfume, and 
gladden the eye by the freshness of their 
looks and the brilliant beauty of their 
leaves. 

Our author, in closing his remarks on the 
water plants of China, says that the Govern- 
ment appoints botanists in every circuit of 
the country, whose only business is to ben- 
efit the poor by making out a list of every 
plant fit for the sustenance of man ; to make 
perfect drawings for its identification ; to 
describe it and the manner of its cultiva- 
tion and the mode of preparing it for 
food, and to see that these descriptions are 
thoroughly circulated throughout the dis- 
trict. , 





We do not anticipate that the Ling will 
ever be of any material use in this State, yet 
as we have the necessary sloughs and 
swamps, and the proper climate, we hope 
‘that some of our amateurs will search for 
sound nuts and experiment with them. It 
is possible, if the plant is very prolific, and 
our Chinese population remains with us, 
that the water-chestnut may become a valu- 
able addition to our agricultural products. 
At any rate itis worth trying, even for the 
novelty of its appearance.” 

We commend the example of the Chinese 
Government as worthy of imitation here.— 
We have, doubtless, a large number of in- 
digineous plants, which are worthy of culti- 
vation for food, and our government ought 
to make some more efficient exertion to 
hunt them up and bring them into use. 

As there is no hope that the specimens 
sent us will vegetate, we shall preserve 
them as curiosities, and any one may see 
one or two of them at any time in our of- 
fice.—[Ep. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT, 


In the same package with the above came 
some specimens of the native California wal- 
nuts. They are about the size, or a little 
smallerthan the common black walnut of 
this country, which they resemble in appear- 
ance, though after removing the outer shuck 
the nut itself is smoothe. We tried one of 
them and found it in taste much like our 
butternut, or between that and the Maderia 
nut. The rest of the specimens we shall 
plant and report upon the result. The edi- 
tor of the California State Journal, who for- 
warded these specimens, makes the follow- 
ing statement in his issue of May 3d: 


‘‘ Last December, we, in connection with 
Col. Forman, the Postmaster of Sacramen- 
to, and Mr. Redding, took a tripto the lower 
portion of this county to procure some 
young trees of the Native Walnut, which 
we believe to be a non-described variety 
between the common black walnut of the 
Atlantic States and the English or Chili wal- 
nut of commerce. We were unable to find 
any seedlings to remove, but rather than to 
be disappointed in the object of our journey, 
we took an axe and cut the suckers from 
around several old stools and brought them 
to this city and had them planted, almost 
without hope of their taking root and grow- 
ing. But we are happy to say that we were 
mistaken. Of the twenty suckers collected, 
some fifteen are in full leaf, and have every 
appearance of becoming fine trees—six or 
eight of them can be seen in Mr. Redding’s 
garden, three or four in the grounds of Dr. 
B. B. Brown, several in Col. Forman’s yard, 
and others in the gardens of different ama- 
teurs to whom they were given to experi- 
ment with. 

We also, through the kindness of C. 8. 
Howell, Esq., Postmaster at Onisbo, receiv- 
ed half a peck or so of the nuts from the 
native trees. A portion of these were sent 
to the Patent Office at Washington, and the 
remainder distributed. Of the general re- 
sult which attended the planting of the nuts 


Redding’s garden have all come up, and he 
now has a dozen young seedlings varying 
from four inches to a foot in height. We 
commend this native walnut to the attention 
of our citizens fora shade and ornamental 
tree, as at the proper season there is no dif- 
ficulty in procuring either the suckers or the 
nuts in abundance. Full grown trees abound 
on, and inthe vicmity of Grand Island at 
the lower end of this county—say from Onis- 
bo down to the swamps.” 





VALUE OF HIGH-PRICED FERTILIZERS— 
GUANO—SUPERPHOSPHATES, &¢, 


[Below we give the first of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Homestead, by Samue. 
W. Jounson, of the Yale College Analyti- 
cal and Agricultural School. We know Mr. 
Johnson well, having worked at the same 
table with him for a long time, prior to his 
spending a couple of years in Germany, and 
other parts of Europe. He is a diligent, 
careful and skilful experimenter, and we 
know of no one likely to do better justice 
to the subject he has taken hold of, viz: a 
thorough investigation of the artificial ma- 
nures, good, bad and indifferent, now offered 
to American Farmers. Those unacquainted 
with chemistry may not find these articles 
so interesting as otherwise, but all will gain 
some practical information. We may differ 
in some respects from Mr. Johnson, in ref- 
erence tothe method of estimating the value 
of certain ingredients in manures, and as to 
the best means of protecting farmers from 
imposition, but we give his articles entire. ] 


There is no better evidence of the waking 
up of the Agricultural community, than is to 
be found in the rapid multiplication of artifi- 
cial manures, or the increasing importation 
of Guano. It is to be feared, however, that 
many farmers are not so wide awake as 
may be imagined, and are being disastrously 
fleeced through the ignorance or villiany, (I 
regret to use this term, but facts sustain me,) 
of manufacturers and dealers. In the pres- 
ent state of things, the Farmers of Connecti- 
cut, and indeed of nearly the whole country, 
are absolutely at the mercy of any man who 
chooses to engage in the manufacture or sale 
of manures. The consequence is that at 
this moment, a kind of Guanois inthe mar- 
ket which is not worth one-half what is de- 
manded for it, and superphosphates of Lime 
are sold, which do not contain a particle of 
soluble phosphoric acid. How shall the 
Farmer be protected from imposition, or 
rather my readers, let me put the question 
more directly, How shall you protect your- 
selves? You can not do it by field trial, be- 
cause what you order by the hundred weight 
for trial this. year, may be indeed very good ; 
but what you buy next year by the ton, may 
be almost worthless. You can’t tell by the 
smell, for a good commercial manure, has, 
or ought to have no strong odor, which is a 
sign of rapid waste. Color, consistence and 
all physical or external characters may be 
easily counterfeited. There is no way to 
protect yourself, but by having recourse to 
chemical analysis made of it. You can tell 
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infallibly what its value is. In fact a chem- 
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ical examination of a manure is more relia- 
ble in determining its commercial worth, 
than an actual trial on the field. Every 
reading and observing farmer knows that 
soils differ exceedingly in their nature and 
wants ; he knows that climate, weather, mode 
of tillage, kind of crops, &c., affect the yield 
of agricultural produce. It often happens 
that a worthless application to the field ap- 
pears to be valuable, merely because the 
weather and other conditions of vegetable 
growth have been unusually favorable. 
Again, the effects of the best manures may 
be neutralized by unfavorable circumstances. 
But chemical analysis, when skilfully per- 
formed, always tells a precise truth, not in 
the slightest degree influenced by any of the 
uncontrollable agencies that affect the pro- 
duce of the fields, and modify the estimates 
which are drawn in practice. 

But none except large farmers who make 
heavy purchases of manures, can afford to 
have them analysed. The analysis of a 
single specimen of Guano, or superphosphate 
can not be made for less than $10, and this 
sum is no mean item in the farmers’ account. 
The analyses which the dealers themselves 
publish, furnish no guaranty. It is not diffi- 
cult for an unscrupulous man to write an 
analysis for himself. 

Suppose it is made by a professional 
Chemist, we have in the first place to inquire 
the character of that Chemist. If he is in 
the habit of giving certificates to dealers in 
every variety of nostrum and cure-all, de- 
claring that he has analyzed their compound 
Sarsaparillas, Elixirs and Panaceas, and can 
pronounce them of the highest value for the 
purpose set forth, it is obvious that he is a 
humbug, for the analysis of a mixture of any 
half dozen common vegetable drugs, is an 
intricate business which no man of science 
will be caught pretending to be able tocarry 
on to a very great extent. The respectable 
Charlatan who sells a so-called medicine, is 
very certain to geta respectable Charlatan 
to certify to its inappreciable value! One of 
the chief manufacturers of artificial fertili- 
zers in this country told the writer that he 
had placed no dependence on the Chemist, 
par excellence, of our commercial Metropolis, 
because that sapient individual invariably 


stated them in such a manner, (a manner ad-. 


mitting of the best interpretation for the 
seller,) they conveyed no definite informa- 
tion on the really important points. This 
gentleman not onlyinformed me of his opinion 
but frankly expressed the same to the dis- 
tinguished Dr. and Prof., &c. &c., who made 
the analyses. Ishall have occasion by and 
by to illustrate what is meant by this vague- 
ness here alluded to. 

Admitting, however, that we are presented 
with the certificate of a man whose charac- 
ter is above all bribe or question, how do we 
know that what we buy is the thing that he 
has analyzed? Ishallbe able to show some 
discrepancies between samples sent by the 
dealers for analysis, and such as are found 
on sale in our Agricultural Stores. It must 
therefore be accepted as a general rule, that 
no reliance can be placed on the analyses 
published and paid for by dealers. However 





numerous or worthy the exceptions to this 
rule may be, the farmer can not be expected 
to know them. 

Farmers, you have but one method left for 
self-protection, and that is the following; 
look at it, and tell me ifit be wrong, or adopt 
it if it be right! You must either form new 
associations, or use the Agricultural Socie- 
ties already existing, for the purpose of sus- 
taining chemical laboratories in which skilled 
chemists shall be employed to analyze every 
new manure that is made or imported, and 
not merely once, nor one sample, but re- 
peatedly, and specimens collected from va- 
rious parts of the country, and such speci- 
mens as are sold to the farmer. Were it 
well understood among the dealers in ma- 
nures, that any day their wares were liable 
to be subjected to chemical analysis, on be- 
half of the community, and that by means of 
the Agricultural press, these analyses would 
be placed before every one of their custom- 
ers, the honest ones would be obliged to use 
the greatest care to make or keep their arti- 
cles of uniform good quality, and the rogues 
would be compelled to shut up shop, or turn 
honest men. Until such measures are 
adopted, one half, at least, of all the money 
spent in this country for concentrated com- 
mercial fertilizers, will be worse than lost 
to the Farmer. 

With one well finished laboratory in the 
country, devoted to the examination of com- 
mercial fertilizers, or even by actively em- 
ploying one chemist, securing him in one 
of the existing laboratories, the farmer might 
purchase genuine fertilizers at a fair rate, 
with hardly any possibility of being cheated. 

An idea of the extent of the business may 
be gathered from the following list of ‘such 
as are on sale in our Eastern cities. I have 
affixed the prices so far as known to me. 


Peruvian Guano, No. 1............0+eeeeee $54 60 per ton 
ECHUCA PAUENO so. = <a tr onaesceccesensonhen te 4000 ‘ 
Pacific Ocean Guand..........cscesesesess 50 00 . 
Columbian Guano. .......00+-ce--eeeeees 35 00(7) * 
Mexican Guam... . ces ois snc cdeese occoes 

Fish Guano, Narragansett Co.’s.......+.+-- 4500. “ 


Poudrette, Lodi Co.’s, New York...... 1.50@2 00 per bbl. 
Poudrette, Liebig Man,Co., E. Hart. Ct.1.50@2 00 “« 


Ta Pet, Low CGi..k 666.5 an hd, ae 35 00 per ton 
Fish Compost, Narragansett Co. Prov. R.I. 2000 
Muriate of Lime........ OR ee 1000 “* 


Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, Middletown. 4500 « 
De Burg’s No. 1 Ammoniated Superphosphate 

of Lime, New-York.............0008. 4500 «* 
Hildreth’s Superphosphate of Lime, N.Y... 4500 “ 
Mapes’ Nitrogeniz’d Superphos., Newark,N.J.4500 <« 
Hoyt’s Superphosphate................. «+. 
Cancerene. prepared from the Sea Crab, N. J. 


Chemical analysis of most of these sub- 
stances have recently been made by my- 
self or at my request, the results of which I 
purpose communicating to the public, that 
the consumers of these fertilizers may have 
some information as to their value, proceed- 
ing from other than the usual sources. Be- 
fore giving these analyses something need 
be remarked concerning the principles that 
should guide us in the valuation of a high 
priced fertilizer. 

Ist. What substances are tobe regarded as 
important in costly manures? ll the kinds 
of matter in the plant are of course essen- 
tial to its growth, and are all usefully applied 
to the soil in some cases, and generally 
speaking valuable for the soil in proportion 





as they are deficient in it. Scientifically 


speaking we can not say that ammonia or 
phosphoric acid is more valuable to any plant 
than potash, or lime is: All are indispens- 
able, and as pland’s food are equally valuable. 
Commercially viewed however théir worth 
is very various, depending on their scarcity 
and déematid for them, for other than agri- 
cultural purpeses. In my humble opinion 
there are at most but three ingredients that 
deserve to be taken into account in estima- 
ting the value of any manufactured or im- 
ported fertilizer now in market which is sold 
as high or higher than one cent per pound. 
These are Phosphoric acid; Ammonia and 
Potash. Everything else that has a fertiliz- 
ing value can be cheaply obtained under its 
proper name. If I want soda or chlorine, I 
buy common salt, an article whose purity I 
can judge by mere inspection, if I want’ sul- 
phuric acid, gypsum supplies me and so on. 
[incline to believe that potash too may well 
be left out of the account, because it is not 
generally deficient in soils and therefore 
farmers generally can not be expected to pay 
for it, and again it is usually present in very 
small quantities in concentrated fertilizers. 
The best Guano contains but one to three 
per cent of potash, and the inferior washed 
sorts usually less. Superphosphates, 7. e. 
bones or mineral phosphate treated with sul- 
phuric acid, cannot if genuine be supposed 
to contain any potash of consequence. In 
other fertilizers it is not to be looked for, 
because potash in a nearly pure state vr 
even a8 raw material, (wood-ashes,) has a 
higher commercial value for technical than 
for agricultural purposes. 

With ammonia and phosphoric acid the 
case is different. For them there is éom- 
paratively little demand except for agricul- 
tural use ; besides they produce in the ag- 
gregate vastly greater good results as fertili- 
zers than any other bodies, showing they are 
more generally deficient in the soil, and fi- 
nally they are scarce and costly. 

Commercially regarded, ammonia is the 
most costly fertilizer, next comes potash and 
then phosphoric acid. . Agriculturally con- 
sidered, ammonia is generally the. most 
valuable, phosphoric acid next and potash 


least. . 
Ammonia is worth about sixteen cents per 


pound. Its cheapest source at present is 
No, 1 Peruviap Guano. A specimen I have 
lately examined contains six per cent of 
ready formed ammonia, and animal substan- 
ces which by decay readily yield nine per 
cent more, making a total of fifteen per cent. 
Taking guano at its present price of fifty- 
four dollars per ton, of two thousand pounds, 
one hundred pounds costs two dollars and 
seventy cents. If we admit that ammonia 
concentrates its whole value, the $2 70 di- 
vided by 15 gives us 18 cents as the value of 
one pound of ammonia, if we allow the 15 
per cent of phosphoric acid existing in this 
guano to come into the estimate at two cents 
per pound, then we reduce the value of the 
ammonia to sixteen cents, (fifteen pounds 
phosphoric acid at 2 cents equals 30 cents 
which subtracted from $2 70 leaves $2 40 
this divided by 15 gives the quotient 16.) In 
sulphate of ammonia at 5 cents per pound, 
or Chili Saltpetre at 5 cents the ammonia 
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costs abgut 25cents a pound. Oil-cake is the 
only other commercial fertilizer readily 
yielding ammonia in it, and the cost is I be- 
lieve also about 25 cents per pound. In 
Germany it is very cheap and largely used 
as manure, especially the colza, or rape-cake 
which on account of its unpleasant taste is 
not suited for feeding. In unburnt or unboiled 
bones we have nitrogen sufficient to yield 
from four to six per cent of ammonia, but it 
decays very slowly unless they are steamed 
or composted, and this fact should reduce its 
value somewhat. The estimate given by 
Stockhardt reduced to the standard adopted 
here for actual or ready formed ammonia is 
13 cents per pound. It is most convenient 
to. speak of the nitrogen which exists.in un- 
decayed animal substances as ammonia be- 
cause it passes into that body on decay. It is 
customary to designate it as potential am- 
monia (that which may be produced under 
certain circumstances), in distinction from 
ready-formed or actual ammonia. 

The value of potash is difficult to estimate 
because it may vary exceedingly according 
tocircumstances. Wood-ashes are its chief 
sources; these are poor or rich in potash 
according to the kind of tree that yields 
them, and the soil on which it has grown. 
It may vary from 5 to 20 per cent. Stock- 
hardt who estimates the value of ammonia 
at 19 cents, makes potash worth 4 cents per 
pound; the price of pot-ashes can not serve 
_ as a guide for they are never used for agri- 
cultural purposes. Four cents is certainly 
high enough for this country if it is vorrect 

for Germany. ; 

Phosphoric acid is reckoned by Stockhardt 
at 2 cents per pound, and I have used this 
estimate in allowing for the phosphoric acid 
in guano. Crushed bones sell at $1 per 100 
pounds and less. When they are fresh they 
contain about 5 per cent of potential ammo 
nia, 25 per cent of phosphoric acid, reckon- 
ing the former at 13 cents per pound, we 
account for 65 cents, leaving 35 cents as the 
value of 25 pounds of phosphoric acid. This 
gives a value of 1+ cents. When we con- 
sider the quantities of refuse phosphoric 
acid in the used up bone-black of the sugar 
refineries, and the cheaper price of boiled 
bones, we shall do injustice to the farmer 
rather than to the manufacturer, when we 
assume 1} cents, as the value of phosphoric 
acid when saturated with lime or magnesia 
and thus insoluble in water. Soluble phos- 
phoric acid is of much greater value, from 
its greater rapidity of action. To convert 
25 pounds of insoluble phosphoric acid, 
(bone earth phosphate,) into soluble phos- 
phoric acid,—superphosphate—requires 30 
pounds of oil of vitriol; which at 2 cents 
per pound, would make 25 pounds of soluble 
phosphoric acid, worth 35 to 60 cents, say 
$1, or 4 cents per pound, cost of preparation 
included. 

Prof. May, in a paper on superphostate of 
‘lime in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, vol. XII. 1851, rated 
phosphoric acid in the state of insoluble 
phosphate of lime at 3 cents per pound, and 
superphosphate at 8} cents, or double the 

‘prices [ have been led to adopt. He calcu- 
‘YJated the latter however from the selling 














price of a commercial superphosphate, which 
is obviously no criterion for the farmer. 

It is plain that it is no easy matter to esti- 
mate the value of a manure, since so many 
things influence our decision; and I do not 
for a moment suppose that the prices these 
calculations have led me to, are strictly cor- 
rect, but they doubtless are not very far 
from the truth and at all events may serve 
us incomparing the different fertilizers whose 
composition will be made known in future 
numbers. 

It is the duty of farmers themselves to in- 
stitute such inquiries as may enable them to 
decide how much they can afford to pay per 
pouad for these substances. This, it strikes 
me, is legitimate business for a State Agri- 
cultural Society. 


Lawn, Orchard, Garden, Kr. 














ATTEND TO THE EVERGREEN TREES, 


We observe that an unusually large num- 
ber of evergreen trees and shrubs have been 
put out the present season. We are pleased 
to see this, and we know those who have 
planted them will never regret the time and 
expense, especially when the winter season 
comes on, and they see their yards or lawns 
adorned with living foliage, while all else 
around presents a dull, lifeless aspect. 

But these evergreen trees, so recently re- 
moved from their native beds, and in part 
robbed of their feeding, drinking organs or 
roots, should not be left to wither and die 
for want of moisture, to supply the waste by 
evaporation during these parching days. 
See to it that an artificial watering is given 


‘sufficiently often to keep the ground around 


the roots damp—not wet. These remarks 
apply to all trees recently transplanted. 

Mulching all such trees,. that is covering 
the ground above the roots with old hay, 
straw, long manure, weeds, or even muck, 
is a matter of the highest importance. A 
little labor expended in this way will be re- 
paid a hundred fold. A good coat of any of 
those substances will keep the ground moist 
without watering, while their gradual decay 
will afford nourishment to the roots. Let 
this work be attended to now.—|Ep. 





PARLOR PLANTS, 


SOME OF THE MOST DESIRABLE DESCRIBED. 

But few of those who are ford of flowers 
and who delight in their cultivation, have 
the convenience of a greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. 

For the benefit of such we have selected 
and briefly described a few of the most de- 
sirable plants which can very readily be 
cultivated in the sitting room or parlor. 

We are aware that many have undertaken 
the cultivation of parlor plants and have not 
succeeded in their attempts, but their fail- 
ures have resulted mainly from a wrong se- 
lection. A weak, sickly plant is often cho- 
sen simply because it is in bloom, but which 
‘after removal from the greenhouse soon lan- 
guishes and perhaps becomes a prey to in- 
sects ever ready to seize on an unhealthy 
growth. It is far better to select good strong 
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healthy growing specimens, even though 
they have not so much as a flower bud in 
sight, and wait a little longer for a_ perfect 
bloom and a hardy fine growing plant. 

Recent introductions from California, 
Australia and Japan, have very materially 
widened the range of selection ; but pur- 
posing to follow the subject more at length 
in some future number, we will now confine 
ourselves to a description of a few of those 
which thrive best in doors during the entire 
year, but which require a good supply of 
fresh air during the summer months. Such 
plants are adapted to the city as well as 
the country. We commence with 

Dracena terminalis—A variety of the 
Dragon plant, is of very easy culture and 
highly ornamental ; foliage dull red, striated 
and variegated with crimson, white and 
green ; flowers are not very showy, but the 
plant is of itself a bouquet during the en- 
tire year. 

Dracena ferrea, or true Dragon plant, and 
Dracena nobilis, are also fine varieties of 
the same family. 

Cordyline rubra is a graceful plant of 
easy culture,more desirable on account of 
the variety of its foliage than its flowers. “ 

Abutilon insigne is a fine variety of a beau- 
tiful and singular tribe of plants, with grace- 
ful foliage, and dwarfish in habit; flowers 
are abundant of a dark red color and much 
striated. 

The variety striatum is a handsome plant 
with balloon shaped flowers, red with yel- 
low stripes ; is a free bloomer. 

Ardisia crenulata is a fine shrubby plant 
with pure white flowers producing coral ber- 
ries which remain on for two years; itis a 
desirable acquisition and easily cultivated. 
The variety fructu albo, differs from the 
above only in the color ofits berries which 
are pearly white. 

Gardenia fortunii is the finest of the cape 
Jasmine’s with pretty foliage and very fra- 
grant flowers nearly as large as a double 
white camelia; it is altogether a superb 
plant. ; 

Tabernemontana coronaria is of the same 
family as the above, of bushy habit with fine 
lively green foliage and very double white 
flowers. 

Cissus discolor is an elegant climbing 
plant with highly colored and beautiful fo- 
liage. It is of very easy culture and maybe 
trained in festoons over a window or on a 
trellis as desired, but will require rest in 
winter, keeping it rather dry at the root; it 
should be in every collection and will richly 
repay the trouble of keeping. 

Croton pictum, painted leaved ; this is a 
plant which should be in every collection 
however small; it has highly colored and 
distinctly marked leaves which remain on 
during the year ; it is of rather slow growth 
and shrubby in habit, bearing a good heat, 
but must be kept rather dry during the win- 
ter. 

Euphorbia splendens is a desirable plant 
bearing bright scarlet flowers in great pro- 
fusion ; it can be cultivated as easily as a 
cactus. 





Gymnogramma aurea or Golden fern, is 
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one of the most beautiful of its species, with 
bright yellow colored leaves and of easy 
culture. 

Begonia sanguinea is one of the finest of 
a tribe of plants well suited to parlor cultiva- 
tion; the leaves are bright red with pure 
white flowers, forming a striking contrast. 
The fuchsioides is a variety of the above with 
a profusion of bright red pendant flowers, 
similar to those of the Fuchsia. Prestonien- 
sis and Zanthina marmorea are new hybrids 
of the same class, the former with cinna- 
mon and the latter with straw and pink 
colored flowers in great abundance; the 
marmorea has fine variegated foliage and 
will bear shade well. ‘ 

Medinella Sieboldii, is a plant of great 
beauty on account of its large spikes of 
bright pink wax-like flowers, which are 
abundantly at all seasons of the year. 

Tassiandra splendens is a semi-shrubby 
plant, with fine silky foliage of the richest 
green; flowers of a dark plum color with a 
peculiar tinge, forming altogether a coveted 
plant.—[Ep. 


NEW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


About halfof our plants were killed down 
to the ground, by the severity of the past 
winter. We should like to learn, if this new 
favorite has suffered from the winterin other 
localities, and if it is a hardy plant. Close 
by our plantation was a row of the native 
black-raspberry, which needs no protection. 
These were killed much worse than the 
blackberry. Inthe neighborhood the Isa- 
bella grape vines were badly injured and 
many of them killed to the ground. This 
has not happened before for twelve years; 
and we doubt if they were ever killed so 
badly. The red cedars all along the ground 
still wear a very brown and somber aspect, 
from the same cause. Many of them are 
dead. Our blackberries were killed alike, 
where they were exposed to the sun, and 
where they were on the north side ofa 
fence.—[Ep. 








PRESERVING CANS, 


—_.—- 


These are fully advertised in the appro- 
priate columns. We have heretofore been 
rather prejudiced against their use, fearing 
that poison might result from the corrosive 
action of vegetable acids upon the metalic 
ubstances. More recent improvements in 
their construction, and an examination of 
some articles kept in them has overcome 
this prejudice, and we shall use them the 
present season. On the &4th ult. we opened 
acan of Tomatoes put up last August by 
Messrs. Wells & Provost, and found them 
as nice, sweet and fresh as if just picked 
from the vines. Some green sweet corn put 
up by a friend last October, and opened June 
2ist, we found in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. 

One word of advice to all who may use 
these cans. Read the accompanying direc- 
tions carefully and follow them exactly. We 
think it useless to trust to any serew arrange- 
ment for perfect exclusion of air. After 
they are screwed down tightly, cover over 





the top with melted wax in all cases, and 
you are then pretty sure of saving the fruit, 
if it is in a good condition for keeping, and 
the other directions are followed. 


THE CURCULIO AGAIN EXTERMINATED, 


If the curculio had not more lives than a 
cat, we should have heard of its burial long 
ago. We are beginning to despair of any 
remedy, except perhaps that of Dr. Under- 
hill, (planting by the side of water) which is 
not everywhere practicable, nor even gen- 
erally so. Still we shall watch for any new 
propositions to get rid of this pest. Here is 
about the last, furnished to the Pittsburg 
Post, by Mr. A. H. Gross, who claims to 
have discovered a “perfect remedy.” He 
says: 

This remedy has been used with decided 
success, by gentlemen in possession of 
large plum orchards, and is also favorably 
noticed by some of the agricultural farmers, 
to which I would add my own experience of 
its being what is claimed for it—an effective 
remedy against the curculio. Take Salt of 
Hartshorn, (Ammonia) 1 ounce; common 
soft soap, 1 pint. Dilute and dissolve with 
three gallons of water. Apply this prepara- 
tion with a syringe to the foliage and funit of 
the tree, in the morning. Repeat twice or 
thrice a week. Fhe curculio makes the 
attacks by stinging the plum and depositing 
its eggs in the wound for about two weeks, 
during which time the remedy should be 
continued. They commence operations 
when the fruit is about one fourth grown. 

This remedy is not difficult to apply, and 
we advise to give it a trial. —Ep. 








AN ERROR IN ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


eo 
A correspondent asks some information, 


touching the cultivation of this plant, and 
among other things he says: 

“The other day speaking with a neighbor 
about an Asparagus bed, he said that he had 
a large bed, and that in the center of it the 
Asparagus was always best, and grew better 
thanin the rest of the bed. Sometime after, 
having occasion to dig a cellar in this bed, he 
found a large rock exactly in the center of 
it, and near the surface. He supposed the 
reason ofthe Asparagus growing better in 
this particular spot was, because the rock 
caused the roots to stop in their downward 
course, and so causing more of the strength 
and life of the plant, to go into the top. 

One of these days wont you give us an 
article on this in your paper? or at least 
your opinion of it?” Gro. W. Taytor. 

A rock is a very good foundation for a 
house, but a very poor one in our opinion for 
any species of vegetable. We have had as 
much to do with rocks, as any of our breth- 
ren of the plow, and our motto has long been 
“ Dirt bottom: for every thing that grows.” 
If there was a better growth of Asparagus 
in that bed, over that rock, (a statement 
that we should want to see demonstrated 
by weight and measure,) it must have been 
for some other reason, than because the 
rock was there. Yet the idea is a very 
common one, that a rocky bed furnishes the 





best foundation for this plant. Most’ trees 
and plants have roots in proportion to their 
tops. If we wish to increase their tops we 
must give a wider and deeper breadth of soil 
to their roots. We do not think Asparagus 
is any exception to this principle. 

In preparing a bed we lay a foundation of 
loose cobble stones, oyster shells, or bones, 
not for the purpose of hindering the growth 
of the roots, but to foster their growth by 
drainage, above the draining material, there 
should be two feet of manure, and rich 
mold. Ifa portion of it it marsh mud, it 
wil be all the better. It wants a good deal 
of manure both spring and fall. With a 
good dirt bottom, in well drained land, and 
a heavy dressing of manure twice a year, 
you will have good stout Asparagus. Rocks 
are very good in their place, but the further 
off from the roots of plants the better. 
Every Asparagus plant when set should have 
four square feet of surface to grow in. Set 
the plants two feet apart each way. Ifyou 
want giant Asparagus, give more room and 
make the soil richer.—[Ep. 


HYBRIDIZING OF PLANTS—FACTS VS, THEO- 


KS, 


Editor American Agriculturist : 

In your paper for the present month, the 
substance of your remarks on potatoes in 
respect to hybridizing. implies that two va- 
rieties will not mix except in a new produc- 
tion through the seed. 

As my experience conflicts with your theo- 
ry, I offer it for your consideration. 

A few years since my brother planted the 
white kidney next to some red potatoes. 
The result was that many of the kidneys 
were streaked with red. ; 

Again. Some four or five years ago I saw 
the Yam potatoes planted next to the coni- 
mon black. The cross proved to be a black 
potato in form about half way between the 
two kinds planted, and in quality perfectly 
worthless for the table. 

And a third instance, which 1 have partic- 
ularly noticed, is that in which my brother 
planted Early Sovereigns, three or four years 
in succession, adjoining Mercers, and at the 
end of that time there was not a single Sov- 
ereign true to the original. I. R. 

Pextuam, N. Y., June, 1856. 

Remarks :—We give place to the above 
instances of supposed crossing of different 
varieties of potatoes, because similar facts 
are quite common, and almost every atten 
tive observer has noticed similar appear- 
ances. It is however unphilosophical to in- 
fer from these facts, that there is any hy- 
bridizing, or new variety originated, that 
would perpetuate its kind. 

We should account: for these facts by a 
different theory. In regard to case No. 1, 
we had a Similar case upon our own potato 
patch last season. We planted some long 
red California potatoes. In digging them 
we noticed quite a number of white potatoes 
among them, having all the characteristics 
of the Californias, except the color. Upon 
inquiry we found that this variety. It is no 
uncommon thing for plants, especially high- 





ly cultivated plants like the. potato to pro-— 
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duce variations from the common type. We 
have seen Mercers tinged with blue, upon 
the outside, and streaked within, looking 
almost like another variety. This propensi- 
ty to sport, is a wise provision of the Crea- 
tor, for the improvement of all plants. The 
aecidental qualities may be fixed by propa- 
gation in some plants, and thus a new varie- 
ty or rather sub-variety be originated. The 
white kidneys streaked with red, were not 
a cross, and probably would not have per- 
petuated the red streaks. If it be asked, 
what caused the red stripes, we can not tell 
any more than we can tell why the Hydrin- 
gea planted in garden mold gives a flower of 
rose color, and planted in swampearth gives 
flowers of blue. We are confident it. was 
some accidental quality in the earth, and not 
its neighboring red potato that furnished the 
coloring matter for its skin. 

As for case No. 2, if by it is meant the. 
southern tuber that commonly bears that 
name, there must be a mistake. The cross 
of an Irish potato,,with any variety of the 
sweet potato we believe to be an impossibil- 
ity. Ifit is asserted that the product of one 
variety of the Irish potato, bore some resem- 
blance to another, we would account for it 
as for case No. 1. 

Case No. 3, is a change in the habits of a 
plant, made by acclimation, of which there 
are abundant parallels. It is well known 
that Canada corn brought to the latitude of 
New-York, ripens later every successive 
year, until its- period of maturity is con- 
formed to the necessities of the climate. 
The early Sovereign, is a potato of English 
origin, and we have no doubt that its cuiti- 
vation in this country, for four years, would 
prolong its period of maturity, and greatly 
enlarge its size. The change in the charac- 
ter of a potato by cultivation, is a matter of 
common observation. Most new seedlings 
are rank growers, and coarse flesh. Culti- 
vation improves their quality, enlarges the 
proportion of starch, and makes them more 
mealy. But what is gained in starch, is lost 
in stamina, and an old potato, like the Mer- 
cer, becomes too weak to perpetuate itself. 

’ We do not believe that tubers are ever 
erossed through the root as our correspond- 
ent supposes, and we account for his facts, 
by the above well recognized principles.-[Ep. 


ORIGINAL RECIPES, 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Boston Loar.—When you were trying 
some of our New-England bread, or Boston 
Loaf as it is usually called, you requested a 
* pecipe of the same for your paper, which I 
here inclose. - 

Take two quarts of coarse Indian mea 
and add sufficient boiling water to make a 
stiff pudding, stirring till thoroughly scald- 
ed. When cool add one quart of unbolted 
rye meal, one half pint of molasses and a 
little salt, mixing the whole till a trifle stif- 
ferthan Indian mush. Bake in deep iron 
dishes with a steady heat for several hours. 

The Indian and Rye meal should both be 
sifted in a coarse sieve before using, to take 
‘out the hulls. Lauriz. 


Inpian Puppinc.—Scald say one quart of 





milk and stir in sufficient Indian meal—yel- 
low is preferable—to make it of the consis- 
tency of gruel; when cool sweeten with 
sugar, and spice to taste using cinnamon, 
ginger and nutmeg, also a little salt: add a 
little suet or butter and some raisins or fine 
chopped apples and bake from one to too 
hours. 

Satire Lunn.—Mix 3 pints sifted wheat 
flour, 1 pint milk, 3 eggs ; + lb. butter, 1 cup 
white sugar and 1 gill of yeast. Let the 
sponge stand till it is quite light; then put 
in deep pans and bake one hour. To be 
eaten while hot, with butter. 

APPLE PIES WITHOUT APPLES. 

The following receipt is now being sold in 
some parts of the country for fifty cents, 
and an injunction of secrecy at that. If it 
is worth fifty cents to you, reader, just credit 
the Agriculturist with half your subscription 
returned. We would like to keep a running 
account, so that you may know whether you 
get your money’s worth during the year. 
Well, forthe pies—we mean the receipt. 
Good or not, you will of course not duy the 
receipt now : 

“Dissolve two-thirds of a tea-spoonful of 
tartaric acid in two cups of water; halve 
three crackers, and put them into the solu- 
tion, letting them remain until thoroughly 
soaked, then place them carefully in the pie, 
and pour on the acid water remaining. Then 
sprinkle on cinnamon, and afterwards a cup 
of sugar, add a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and 4 little salt.” 





A WORD FOR THE TYPES, 


pea 

We suppose few of our readers have any 
idea of the amount of manual as well as 
mental labor expended upon a single number 
of the Agriculturist. Take, for example, the 
letters, which are all single pieces of metal. 
Then there are also spaces between the 
words, as well as little slips of lead between 
the lines. In printing this July number we 
have used about half a million [500,000] pieces 
of metal. Had these all been placed in a 
box or on a table, and one of our boy or girl 
readers undertaken to have counted them, 
at the rate of 25 a minute, or fifteen thou- 
sand during each day’s work of ten hours, it 
would have occupied over thirty three work- 
ing days, or about one and a quarter months 
to have simply counted the pieces used. 
Yet our printers have taken this type from 
the forms of the June number, distributed 
the letters, spaces, &c., into appropriate 
boxes, and then picked them all up again and 
arranged them in the present order. You 
will see that the letters are all or nearly all 
right side up, the words are properly spaced 
so that a certain number of words occurring 
together, should just make up a line, and the 
whole 24 pages are properly arranged, paged, 
&c. Isit any wonder that sometimes an 
error in a single word or letter should oc- 
cur? Is it not a wonder that there are so 
few of these errors? We will give you an 
illustration or two to show how much differ- 
ence the exchange of a single letter will 
make. Inthe type cases the letter c, re- 





sembles an o, and owing to this, but a short 


time since we noticed in one of our ex- 
change papers, the sale of 5,000 bushels of 
cats. Another paper has an article upon 
milking a crow three timesaday. Our April 
number had ahead line on “Early Tomatoes.” 





The article itself treated of Early Potatoes. 
In the May number, an article was headed 
“ Set out a Fruit Tree ;” the heavy roller of 
the steam press broke off the top of the 
word set,and the last copies of the paper 
had an article headed “ Out a Fruit Tree.” 

So much for our printers. We will say 
nothing of our mental work in collecting fifty 
or sixty articles and items from a great 
number of sources, where ten to twenty ar- 
ticles are examined and read, for every one 
selected for these columns.—[{Ep. 





VALUABLE NEW. BOOKS, 





Tue American HanpBook or ORNAMENTAL 
Trees, by Thomas Meehan, Gardener, Phi- 
ladelphia. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 
This book owes its origin to a purpose of the 
author to describe, somewhat minutely, the 
trees in the famous old garden of tht botan- 
ist, Bartram, near Philadelphia. Such a 
work of itself would have been interesting 
to all lovers of rare trees. But the writer 
having proceeded thus far, was induced by 
friendly advisers to enlarge his plan and 
to prepare a more general work, concerning 
all known ornamental trees suited to the 
climate of North America. So far as we 
can judge, he has done his work. He set 
out with a determination to be accurate in 
his: descriptions, and has asserted nothing 
which is not the result of his own experi- 
ence and observation. 

In the introductory chapters, he treats of 
soils, the choice of trees, raising of trees, 
the best size for transplanting, the best sea- 
son in which to plant, the operation of trans- 
planting, pruning, &c. This part of the vo- 
lume is very valuable: it contains sugges- 
tions rarely found elsewhere ; and they are 
given in the fewest possible words. 

When he proceeds to describe individual 
trees, he seems to us unnecessarily brief. 
Especially, when he speaks of the newer 
and rarer trees, deciduous and evergreen, 
he hardly satisfies us. We want to know 
all about them. Above all things, we desire 
to know, definitely and positively, how far 
north they are hardy, what soils, aspect and 
peculiar treatment they require; if any, &c. 
His book would have been more complete, 
also, if he had given us an index at the close, 
referring to the page on which each tree is 
spoken of. These things can be corrected in 
a future edition. 

We heartily welcome this volume as an 
important contribution to the literature of 
trees. It .will stimulate zeal, and impart 
useful information, and serve to promote the 
real adornment of our public grounds and 


our homes. G. 
eRe: 


Marsies, Marste anp Stone Currine.— 
There were in this county 14,076 stone and 
marble cutters in 1850, and the number has 
increased largely during the last five years. 
We know a number of these are readers of 





the Agriculturist, and they will be glad to be 
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among the leading magazines of the country. | 828¢4 in other callings they must ‘ take the 


informed that a work devoted to their bus\ 
ness—the first one published in this country 
—has been recently prepared. A glance at 
the contents will show at once that other 
persons, not of the craft, will be interested 
in procurlng a copy. It is styled 


The Marble Worker’s Manual ; Designed for the 
Use of Marble Workers, Builders and Owners 
of Houses, containing Practical Information 
respecting Marbles in General; their Cutting, 
Working, and Polishing; Veneering of Mar- 
bles; Painting upon and Glazing of Artificial 
Marble and Mosaics, Stuccos, Cements; Re- 
ceipts, Secrets, &c. &c. 

This is a translation from a most valua- 
ble French work by Miss M. L. Booth, with 
an Appendix concerning American Marbles. 


Published by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
New York Price $1. 


i Bee em 

Tue Earnest Man.—This is a valuable 
work by Mrs. H. C. Conant, which gives a 
sketch of the character and labors of Ado- 
niram Judson, first missionary to Burmah. 
The name of Judson has become a house- 
hold word in this country. He is well sty- 
led the “ Earnest Man,” for his life was one 
of continued, earnest labor in behalf of his 
race. The character of the man, as set forth 
by Mrs. C., furnishes a fine example for 
those who would live not for self alone, 
while the incidents connected with his for- 
eign labors are entertaining. Published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston; for sale 
by Livermore & Rudd. ' 





Earty History or Micuican.—We have 
been much interested in the perusal of a 
volume bearing this title, recently issued by 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of this city. 
There is an almost unlimited store of manu- 
script, as well as unwritten but reliable tra- 
ditionary history of the early settlements, 
&c., of many parts of our country. Occa- 
sionally we find a volume devoted to gather- 
ing, arranging, and systematising the records 
of some particular locality. Such books, 
when good, seldom remunerate the writers, 
from the circumstance of their having but a 
local interest, while many of them are com- 
paratively worthless, owing to a lack of la- 
bor and care on the part of the authors or 
eompilers. This objection is not to be 
brought against the book before us. We 
have been personally cognizant of the care 
and unwearied diligence of the author, Mrs. 
E. M. Shelden, while she has labored night 
and day, month after month, almost year af- 
ter year, in her efforts to gather the materi- 
als of the work before us. The volume will 
be peculiarly valuable to every resident of 
the Peninsular State, and they are under 
high obligations to the author for rescuing 
from oblivion these chapters in the early 
history of their native or adopted home. 
There are many things in this work which 
make it valuable as a part of the history of 
the county, and the volume will prove an 
acceptable addition in many public and pri- 
vate libraries elsewhere than in Michigan. 

U. S. Macazine.—The July number (Vol. 
3, No. 1) of this ‘Magazine is before us. It 
is highly illustrated, comprises a large 
amount of useful and entertaining matter, 
and promises to take a prominent place 








$2 ayear. T. M. Emerson & Co., New- 
York. 





A Couracrous Woman.—Benefit of Presence 
of Mind.—In Jersey City not long since a 
lady was awakened by a burglar in the room, 
and demanded the cause of his intrusion, 
when he stepped to her bedside, and raising 
his clenched fist said, “ Be still or I’ll take 
your life!” “ Take my life, ha!” responded 
our undaunted heroine, “‘ take care you don’t 
have your own taken!” and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, she said, ‘‘ John, hand me 
that pistol!” Now, although there was no 
John in the room, (the heroic lady being all 
alone,) yet her Spartan courage had the de- 
sired effect, and the burglar, with several 
of his accomplices, fled from the premises 
without carrying off any booty. 





A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow ; 
‘* Why art thou here with a gaudy dye, 
While she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in a church-yard low?” 


“ 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its airy track ; 
‘“*T was a worm till I won my wings, 
And she whom thou mourneth, like a seraph sings ; 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back ?” 





Birds POISONED By PAINTED Caces.—It is 
not safe to keep birds in painted wire cages, 
especially in warm weather. The paint sof- 
tens in the heat, the birds are apt to nibble 
it, and to get poisoned. This is a fact, and 


those having valuable birds in such cages 
should remove them. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE, 


pa Tas. 

Lockport, N. Y.—Mr. A. E. Raymond, 
writes June 18th: ‘ The average surface of 
wheat sown last fall did not exceed half that 
of the previous year, the insects, and rains 
having rendered the former crop hardly worth 
harvesting. However, may old wheat rais- 
ers, unwilling to give it up, have sown in the 
usual manner, and the prospect is favorable 
for a good yield if the crop is not destroyed 
by the weevil. We are looking for this de- 
stroyer as the little weevil flies are now on 
the wheat heads in thousands... ... Rye was 
sown last fall to a considerable extent, and 





now looks remarkably well....... Farmers 
are turning their attention more to Spring 
crops, since the failure of wheat... ..- There 


is a general complaint that corn of last 
years growth has not come up when planted 
three and even four times over, and we are 
perplexed to know the reason........ Spring 
crops generally look well. Meadows in 
clover last year are improved very much, 
which I attribute to the large body of snow 
on the ground during the entire freezing 
weather....... The peach crop promises to 
be abundant; apples not nearly as many as 
last year, but still a fair quantity...... Your 
paper is exceedingly valuable, the ‘‘ Work for 
the Month,” and “ Calender of Operations,’ 
set business of the month before one, and 
this alone in every number, has been worth a 
years subscription to me.....The old preju- 
dice against ‘Book Farming,’ is passing away, 
aud farmers find that if they will keep up 
with their neighbors and with those en- 





papers.’ ” 


Brooxtyn, Conn.—Dr. J. B. Whitcomb, 
writes June, 17th. ‘“ Crops are looking very 
well as a general thing ; Corn rather back- 
ward, and from its appearance I should 
judge that most farmers had planted the 
yellow variety—but a few days of warm 
weather will make it look verdant....Ap- 
ples promise a medium crop. Peaches none 
—the trees mostly dead or dying....Plums, 
few and far between. 

Ricumonp, Va.—A friend visiting the in- 
terior of Virginia, writes June 14th. ** From 
observation and what I am told by the farm- 
ers themselves, the wheat harvest in this 
state will hardly be an average one. The 
severe winter, the fly, and rust have injured 
it in some places very much; in fact I have 
seen fields that will not be worth gathering. 
Corn is late but the recent rains are hasten- 
ing it forward rapidly. The oat crop is 
looking very fine. Our correspondent fur- 
ther refers to the farm of Mr. Wm. Allen 
on the James River, 25 miles below Rich- 
mond. He has 1,000 to 1,200 acres in wheat, 
as much more in corn, and 500 acres of 
oats, has ten Reapers by different makers 
and intends increasing the number this year. 

Jerrerson Co., N. Y¥.—-Mr. L.. Kieffer, 
writes from Stone Mills, June 12th. I have 
just-returned from a.trip to the Southern 
partof this county. Crops there, and here 
in the northern part,never looked better. The 
wet spring injured some badly drained, low 
fields, which was more than compensated by 
the good effect upon the knolls. Grass is. 
very heavy. The farmers seem to be pre- 
paring fora ‘‘ heavy drink of beer,” rather 
than a crust of bread, as one passing through 
this section sees nothing but barley, darley, 
BARLEY. An unprecedented hay harvest in 
prospect. “ 

Lake Co., On1o.—Mr. C. B. Rising, writes 
from South Kirtland, June 19th. . Wheat 
looks well throughout the State. Spring 
wheat was sown late, but promises for, a 
fair crop. Little corn was planted here- 
abouts until the last week in May, and all 
ground planted with seed from the cribs. It 
is supposed the cobs were not dry enough 
when storea last fall. The growing crop 
is not advanced enough to speak of its pros- 
pects. Oats, late but looking well. Litfle 
or no fruit this year; the frost of May 3st, 
destroyed nearly all the apples. _ A good hay 
crop looked for, but many cut less than 
last year’s crop. 

Inpiana Co., Penn.—Rev. David Mills, 
writes June, 17, from Newman’s Mills, in 
the western part of the State. Wheat looks 
well, though little was sown compared with 
the preceding year, and that sown came up 
thin, owing probably to part of the seed be- 
ing spoiled by growing during the wet_har- 
vest. The same may be saidof rye. Grass 
looks well,though there is not a large breadth 
to be cut. Oats, where up, show well. Not 
much to be said of corn yet. Two or three 
plantings were required before the ground 
was needed, and much of it is just up. With 
an early frost corn would be scarce here. 
Potatoes were so much rotted last fall, and 
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frozen during winter, that seed was scarce, 
and a small breadth only planted. Peach 
and plum trees, nearly all winter-killed, and 
those remaining are barely alive. Apples 
promised well until the cold rain, snow and 
frost of May 31st, which killed nearly all, if 
not all of the apples, as it did the young 
growth and blossoms of the grape vines. 
The young leaves of the trees in field and 
forest shared the same fate. We have now 
a fine ‘fruitful rain following; most of the 
previous rains of the season have come from 
East or South-East, and worked round to 
the West, or North-West, ending with 
stormy cold wind, followed by frost; then 
a warm spell, again followed by the same 
round of rain and cold.” 


REVIEW OF PRICES, WEATHER, &e. 
Awenican Aonrcunronist OFFICE, i 
New-York, June 28, 1856, 

Since our last review, (May 29,) there 
has been a good deal of animation as well 
as fluctuation in the Breadstuff Market. For 
a time prices declined considerably, but 
within the last few days an upward tenden- 
cy has been exhibited. The sales during a 
week past have been some 120,000 lbs. of 
Flour ; 500,000 bushels of Wheat and 350,- 
000 bushels of Corn and 82,000 bushels of 
Rye. The receipts by the Canals are now 
large. The last news from Europe report 
extensive rains and freshets in France, 
which have done much damage to the grow- 
ng crops. 

Our friends in different parts of the coun- 
try have responded to the request in our 
last, and from their letters we get a fair re- 
port from various sections. Our thanks are 
due to those who have thus aided in getting 
correct information. We have presented a 
few extracts on another page, which are 
very like hundreds of others. From Maine 
to Minnesota much of the first and often the 
second planting of Corn seems to have 
failed to come up. Those who selected and 
dried their seed last fall did not suffer from 
this difficulty. To the damp condition of the 
crop when gathered last ‘fall is generally at- 
tributed the failure of the seed this Spring. 
With an early frost the Corn crop will be 
short, but with a Jate continuance of warm 
weather the crop will be good-—-probably 
very good. Wheat promises a medium crop, 
though about one-fourth of our correspon- 
dents report great fear of insects now at 
work. The heavy body of snow during the 
winter preserved the Wheat crop from win- 
ter-kill in a great measure. 

3a May we ask for a continuance of re- 
ports from our correspendents in every di- 
rection. We cannot print these—except to 
an occasional extent—but they will help to 
general conclusions for the benefit of all. 
Letters written as late as possible—if they 
reach us by July 23, are preferable to those 
of earlier date. 

We find upon our note-book, records of 
sales in this City for 26 business days, 
ending to-day : of Flour, 418,470 barrels ; of 
Wheat, 1,403,250 bushels; of Corn, 1,259,800 
bushels; of Rye, 218,000 bushels; and of 
Barley, —— bushels. Our last report, 
(May 29) for 26 business days gave of 








Flour, 387,700 barrels; of Wheat, 593,600 
bushels ; of Corn, 1,099,000 bushels ; of Rye 
134,700 bushels; and of Barley, 1,800 bus. 

The following figures show the ‘present 
price of some of the prificipal agricultural 
products, and also the variations since our 
last report. 


May 29. June 28. 
Flour—Superfine No. 2..... $5 00@5 87 $4 50@ 5 25 
OrdinaryState .......... 6 00@ 6 06 5 25@ 5 50 
Mixed Western......... 5 18@ 6 37 4 85@ 6 25 
Favorite and Ex. State.. 612@ 650 5 75@ 6 35 
Extra Genesee ......... 6 75@ 8 75 6 25@ 8 25 
Wheat—Canada White..... 1 55@ 1 80 1 50@ 1 75 
Southern White ........ 1 60@ 1 75 1 37@ 1 67 
Southern Red........... 1 50@ 1 65 1 50@ 1 58 
Western Red and White 1 30@ 1 50 1 25@ 1 50 
Corn—Western Mixed...... 59@ 61 40@ 56 
ete Yellow and White. 58@ 66 45@ 65 
NS > Site oa 81@ 86 84@ &6 
Darvkey.. s,s... cise Hood e sbav 1 10@ 1 25 @ 
Oats—Western, &c......... 30@ 37 30@ 39 
Cotton—Middling........... 10i@ ii 11@ 11% 
ae Ee Pl0ibs 3 50@ 4 37 3 62@ 4 50 
Pork—Mess........ ®P bbl... 16 50@18 50 17 25@20 50 
Dressed Hogs...... P ib... 8@ &} Ti@ 8} 
Lard, in bbls....... P b.... 103@ Il 1l@ 12 
Butter--Western... # tb.... 1@® 16 15@ 19 
BRN. ciwine are P bb.... 16@ 222 1WW@ 2 
COCGO. 25 sed egsks-< ®P ib.... 6@ 9 6@ 9 
Potatoes—Carters.. P® bbl 1 37@ 1 50 2 25@ 2 50 
Mercers........ 1 37@ 1 75 2 CO@ 2 2% 
Onions—Reds...... P bbl 1 25@ 1 50 1 50@ 1 75 
are bbl 2 00@ 2 75 2 00@ 2 50 
ae re heer P bbl.. 100@350 1 50@ 3 50 


’ Beef cattle have been in fair supply during 
the month and at fair prices on the second 
and fourth weekly market days. On the first 
and third market days, a successful combi- 
nation raised the prices materially, though 
not for the advantage of the producers. Ohio 
and Illinois furnish the main supplies. On 
Wednesday of this week the prices ranged 
at forty-fourth street : Premium cattle 10tc. 
alle. per |b. net or dressed weight; First 
quality 10c.al0jc.; Medium quality, 9}c.a 
10c.; Poor quality, 8}c.a9c.; Poorest qual- 
ity 8ic.a8ic.; General selling prices, 9c.a 
104c. Average of all sales about 94c.al0c. 
Sheep are getting more plentiful, but still 
bring fair rates. We weighed a number we 
saw sold this week and found them to range 
at 4c.a5c. per lb. for live weight. Some ex- 
tras brought still higher prices. 

Strawberries have been about as abundant 
as last year. The common kinds are now sell- 
ing by the bushel at rates equivalent to 
about 12 to 15 cents per quart. 

Guano is unchanged from the rates given 
in detail last month. 


Tae Weatuer, for the past month, has 
been rainy and quite cool a part of the time, 
too much so for the rapid growth of Indian 
corn, but favorable to grass. Several days 
have been quite warm, and two days exces- 
sively so. We have letters from about every 
section of the country, which speak of In- 
dian corn as having failed to come up at the 
first planting, and in many cases it required 
a third planting. The later letters speak 
encouragingly for all kinds of crops. 

Our weather notes condensed, read : May 
31, very cold, and heavy snow reported at 
Pittsburg, Pa; June 1, clear and cold; 2, 
clear and warm; 3, 4, warm, (88°) with 
showers ; 5,6, cold N. E. rain; 7, cleared 
up early, and pleasant; 8, rain in evening ; 
9, showery ; 10, 11, pleasant and warm (83°) ; 
12, cloudy, showery, P. M.; 13, 14, warm 
and showers ; 15, 16, clear and warm; 17, 
warm, rainy, P. M.; 18, rainy ; 19,20, clear 
and warm (86°) ; 21, 22, very hot (95°) ; 23, 
showery; 24, cloudy ; 25, 26, cool and clou- 
dy ; 27; warm. 





Newsparer Sratistics.—The editor of 
the Washington, (D. C.) Spectator, designs 
to publish, about August next, a list of all 
the periodicals, from monthlies to dailies, in 
the Wnited States—embracing California 
and the Territories—with terms and general 
character, so far as he can ascertain them. 

To aid in making up _his list and carrying 
out his further plan, he invites all publishers 
to send him three copies of their publica- 
tions first issued after the 4th of July, (or 
such as shall contain the fullest accounts of 
the occurrences of that day.) These he 
proposes to bind—one set to be filed in the 
Congressional Library, one in the Smithso- 
nian Institution—the other for his own sanc- 
tum. 

He also requests this notice may be in- 
serted one or more times in the columns of 
his contemporaries. Those publishers who 
will give it a place and send him a copy of 
their papers containing it, will be furnished 
with a copy of the list when published. 





A WORD FOR OURSELVES, 


—_—e—. 


As stated below, this Volume will close 
with the year—Commencing with this num- 
ber, then, there will be six months more in 
the present Volume, and in order to form 
the acquaintance of new readers, we shall 
be glad to receive half year subscriptions at 
this time. As an additional inducement, 
when desired, we will send the May and 
June numbers without charge, to all new 
subscribers for six or twelve months, who 
commence with this number. 

If our present readers can recommend the 
Agriculturist for what it has been during the 
past six months, we feel confident they will 
have additional reasons for doing so hereéaf- 
ter. Our whole efforts shall be. directed to 
make this the best paperin the country, and 
allits income for a year hence shallbe de- 
voted to its improve ment. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 

When the Volume will close—Back Num- 
bers—Extra Copies for Friends—Back 
Volumes, &c. 

We have hitherto preferred to have our Volume com- 
mence in Autumn, at the season of the Agricultural Ex- 
hibitions, but we find a general desire to have this period 
correspond with the year. In accordance therewith, we 
sha!lcontinue this Volume until December, making 15 
monthly numbers in Volume XV, instead of 12. A fullin 
dex will be given with the December Issue. 

By this arrangement Volume XVI, .will commence on 
January Ist, 1857, and close with that year. 

An unexpected large increase of new Subscribers ex- 
hausted all of the Extra copies printed for January, Feb- 
ruary, Marchand April, and many hundreds more than 
we could furnish were called for. 

Very large extra editions of the May, and June issues 
were printed, so that we shall be able to supply all who 
may Call for them, either for themselves or friends. We 
have also on hand a number of copies for October, No- 
vember and December, 1855—(that is Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of 
the present Volume.) Those who subscribed in January, 
can complete the present Volume, that is get the numbers 
for October, November, and Deceinber, by sending 25 
cents, or 8 postage stamps 

New Subscribers can begin with the May or June num- 
bers when desired. 

Any back numbers on hand will be mailed post-pafd to 
any address given, on the reception of3 postage stamps 
(nine cents). ; 

{g> Are there not many of our present readers who 
would esteem it a pleasure to send the American A gricul- 
turist for a year to some neighbor, or to a distant relative 
oc friend? A dollar will often furuish a most acceptable 
continuous gift, when sentin this way. Scarcely a week 
or even a day passes in which we do not receive a sub- 
scription of this kind. When the paper is so sent ween 
close a receipted bill with the first number forwarded, no- 
ting upon it the name of the person fiom whom the money 
was received, 114—tf 
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¢ AWTON’S BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
Adhertisements. TRICRS FOR Tite AUFURN OF fos ; 
Packages ofSix Plants. = - = - - = $30 AWARDED IN 1855. 
LEO Packages of Twelve Plants 5 00 
TERMS —(invariably cash before insertion) : Sorcerers gg) dou onl 


Ten cents per Jine (of ten words) for each insertion. 

No advertisement taken at less than one dollar. 

By the column or half column, $12 per column for the first 
nsertion, and $10 for each subsequent insertion. 








mo PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, &C.— 
WANTED—By a young man of good scientific and practi- 
cal education, a situation as 
EDITOR OR ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
of aweekly or monthly 
AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
of good standing. A 
MODERATE SALARY 
—which will be increased if the circulation of the work admits 
of it—is all that is required. 
Specimens of composition sent and the best of references pro- 

cured by applying to G.T. HAMMOND, “Hillside Farm,” 
Farmingdale Post-office, Long Island. 113-115n62 


OUATT’S -CONDITION POWDERS, 

For HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP and SWINE—cures 
Heaves, Cough, Glanders, and all diseases resulting from Colds, 
and which affect the mucous membrane of the lungs, throat and 
head of the Horse. Also expels Botts and Worms, loosens the 
hide, improves the appetite, and keeps the animal in good con- 
dition. Youatt’s Condition Powders are recommended to all 
who take a pride in preserving the good health and fine appear- 
ance of their Stock. Price 50 cents a package. Sold at whole- 
sale by Haviland, Harral & Risley, Wholesale Druggists, No. 39 
Warren-st., and by dealers generally. 114-119n70 








THE ' 





pathy, and the Laws of Life and Health—with Engravings il- 
lustrating the Human System—A Guide to Health and Longev- 
ity. Published monthly at $1a year by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Goop HEALTH Is OUR GREAT WANT.—We can obtain it only 
by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of Disease. 
All subjects connected with Diet, Exercisa, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, &c., are 
clearly presented in the WATER-CuURE Journal. Hydropathy 
is fully explained and applied to all known diseases. Water- 
Cure is not equaled by any other mode of treatment in those 
complaints peculiar to Women. Particular directions are given 
for the treatment of ordinary cases at HOME, so that all may ap- 

ly it. The Journal is designed for the “ People.” Believing 
Health to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of 
good Health to place a copy of the Water-Cure Journal in every 
family in the United States. Single Copy $1a year; Five Cop- 
ies, $4 ; Ten Copies, $7. Now is the time to subscribe. Please 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 nereiat) f e3, 
-115n 





BUCKWHEAT SEED; 
TURNIP SEED}; 
ARDEN, FIELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 


—A large supply of the most desirable varieties of Garden 
Seeds ; a choice und good supply of Flower Seeds; and Grass 
Seeds of all kinds. Field Seeds —Wheat, Oats, Corn, Barley, &c. 

Wetake great care to have all our seeds fresh and best of their 
kinds, and offer them for sale at wholesale or retail on_most fa- 
vorable terms. R. L. ALLEN, 

189 and 191 Water-st., New-York 


~™ al 
TURNIP SEED. 
We are now prepared to iurnish the following sorts, which 
have given such gene ral satisfaction for past years : 


SKIVING’S IMPROVED RUTA BAGA, 50c per pound. 
PURPLE TOP RUTA BAGA, 50c per pound. 
LARGE WHITEFLAT OR GLOBE DO. 50c per pound. 

FOLK 50c per pound. 
75c¢ per pound. 
75¢ per pound. 
75¢ per pound. 


Eee 





YELLOW ABERDEEN, 
YELLOW STONE, | ; 
And at reduced rates in large quanties. 
JAMES M. THORBURN & CO. 
114-115n72 No. 15 John-street New York. 


ARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New- 

York, offer for sale their large assortment of APPLES, 
standard and dwarf PEAR, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PLUMS, 
and other Fruits. 

To their stock of well-grown PLUMS, they would call 
especial attention. f 

They also offer a large assortment of the well-known and also 
the more rare Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 

They also grow for massing, and can offer, at reduced rates by 
the quantity, the different varieties of Maples, Elms, Linens, 
and other Deciduous Trees, with many sorts of Shrubs. _ 

They would also call attention to their Evergreens, which are 
unusually finely rooted and symmetrically formed. Of these 
they can supply Norway Spruce, at prices ranging according to 
sizeand form, from $10 to $60 per hundred. : , 

Cedars Deodora, Siberian Arbor Vite, White Pine, Pines 
Benthamiana, and others, can also be supplied for planting in 
masses, at moderate rates. A 

Their stock of ROSES is always large, and can be furnished 
by the quantity at greatly reduced 1ates. 

Their Foreign Grapes are propagated from bearing vines. 

Their Exotic Department includes the desirable and rare 
sorts, and the Plants are well tek and thrifty. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 105—116 








EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.— 

Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 

November, March or Aprii, or sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
95—-116n1212N14 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 








5 00 

Orders supplied in rotation as received, and none sold but the 
pure plants of MY OWN RAISING. A reduction to clubs. The 
money should accompany the order. 

Packages of roots will be forwarded by any express or trans- 
portation line leaving New-York city. WM. LAWTON, 

No. 54 Wall-st , New-York, 

111—tfn4l or at New-Rochelle, N. ¥ 





ALLEN’S MOWER AND REAPER, 
THE BEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 
To be sure of a Machine you should order 
at once. 





We give a few from more than one hundred testimonials, copies 
of which can be had on application. 

R. L. ALLEN, N. Y.—I have used Allen’s Mower for two sea- 
sons, and have cut 70 to 80 tons foddereach season. We have 
used it in light and heavy grass, over rough and level surface, in 
wetanddry. The machine has succeeded admirably. It has 
not cost me $2 intwo years. It is the best and most perfect 
mower I ever saw work, being of easy draught, and requiring no 
more than ordinary walk of horses to do the work well, cutting 
the grass as low and more level than any hand-mowing. 1 can 
cut with ease 12 acres in a day; and, with two horses, weighing 
2.100 pounds, (the two,) can follow it day after day. I shoul 
liketo see any improvement that may come along; but if I could 
not get such anotheras Allen’s,I would not part with it for 
$1,000—indeed, for any money. I have had numbers of farmers 
see my mower work, and they all admit it is the best they ever 
saw work. JOHN GILES, 

Woodstock, Conn., Oct. 25, 1855. 


R. L. ALLEN, Sir:—I do not think a better mowing machine 
can be made than your Allen’sImproved. I cut 19 tons of ha: 
off 8 acres with it, and I was only four hours cutting it. Much 
of the grass was badly lodged and tangled ; indeed, I had no idea 
that a mowing machine would work in it at all. The grass was 
cut in first-rate style, and no clogging. I have cut, in all, 60 
acres, without a cent cost for repairs. It is easy of draught to 
the horses, and they can be walked slow or quick. It is com- 
pact and durSle, and easily managed. I saw it worked at 
Flushing, in June last, when four different patent mowers were 
worked beside it. I was certainly impartial in my desire to 
choose the best machine; and I chose yours, (Allens,) as none of 
them,could compare with it in the qualities I have named. 

Patchogue, L. I., Nov. 10, 1855. AUSTIN ROE. 


R. L. ALLEN, N. Y., Sir:—I can highly recommend your Al- 
fen Mower. It is easy draught fora pair of horses. I have used 
it in very heavy and lodged grass; it cut without clogging, and 
better than could be done with a scythe. It is durable, compact, 
and easily managed. _ Frost Horton, 

Of the firm of Minor & Horton. 
Peekskill, N. ¥., Nov. 2, 1855. 





THE INFALLIBLE 


SELF-SEALING 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
CAN. 


AALIEDOOww 
Our experience during the past year | 

in manufacturing Self-Sealing Fruit 

| Cans, and the universal satisfaction 

and certificates of parties who have 
purchased and tested those of various 
makers bave given ours the decided jij 

| preference over all others. The sub- | 
scribers offer to the public the best 
Self-Sealing Canever invented, to pre- 
serve Fruits, Vegetables, &c. The 
sealing is invariably PERFECT. All 
Others require solder or cement. The 
opening has been enlarged to admita 
full sized Peach, Every Canis perfect- 
ly tested before itleaves our manufac- 
tory, and stamped with our name. 

TAYLOR & HODGETTS, 
{} Man’frs of Planished Tin & Japanned Ware, 
No. 60 Beekman &t., N. Y. 





PRICE LIST. 


Per dozen. Per dozen. 
Quart Cans, - = - $250; Funnels, - - - $1 00 
3 Pint Cans, - - 3 00 | Wrenches, - - - 
Half-gallon Cans, - 3 50 | Tops and Screws for sale by 
- 4 50 





the dozen or gross. 
114-n75 


ETCHUM’S MOWER AND MOWER 


AND REAPER. 
MANN Y’S Mower and Hawet and Reaper. 
0. 0. 


Gallon Cans, - 





HUSSE Y’S do. 
McCOR MICK’S do. do. vo. 
ATKINS’ do. do. do, 
ALLEN’S de do. do. 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water-st. 





YLESBURY DUCKS EGGS—A few 
sittings from prize birds, imported last season, from the 
best stock in Great Britain, will be jurnished during the early 
part of June, at $10 per dozen. 
R. C. McCORMICK, SJr., 
113n64 Woodhaven P. O., Queens County, Long Island. 


FIVE DIPLOMAS AND TWO PREMIUMS 





ats Pas. 


SOR PRESERVING |i) 


4 


CANS MADE BY 
NEW DOUBLE PATENT PROCESS, 


RENDERING LEAKAGE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Above is a representation of a Canister, with a patent attach- 
ment, designed for preserving fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
in a perfectly fresh state, with their natural shape, color, and 
flavor. It is termed the 

“SELF-SEALING CAN,” 
and so called because soldering is dispensed with in closing up 
the aperture of the can, and because by the simple turning of a 
cap, the outward atmosphere is wholly excluded. 

With these cans, and directions given with them, such fruits 
as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, &c, &¢. and such vegetables as Tomatoes, Green 
Peas, Green Corn, Beans, and indeed, every species of either, 
may be preserved for yearsin their fresh state, without the 
addition of salt, sugar, or acid, or any other preservative prop- 
erty whatever. 

Many of these fruits decay and go to waste upon the trees, 
bushes, and market places. Now they may be 

SAVED AND USED 
out of their season, for table or pastry purposes. 

With this Canister they can be preserved economically; as su- 
gar and spirits may be dispensed with. 

Health is greatly promoted by the free use of 

FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
while, on the contrary, digestion is greatly impeded, and the 
digestive organs impaired, by the use of preserved fruitssocom- 
pletely saturated with sugaras are the ordinary sweetmeats 
preserved by families, 

These cans may be used year after year. Full direce 
tions for preserving fruit and vegetables accompany the cans. 


The 
* MODE IS SO SIMPLE 


that an ordinary house-servant, or child ten years of age, necd 
make no error. , 
A little wrench should be purchased for screwing down the 
cover tightly, thereby making a perfect job, 
N. B.—The 
“GENUINE SELF-SEALING ;CANS” 
have cast in letters, upon thetop of the cap, 
“SPRATT’S PATENT,” 
“ Wells & Provost, Proprietors, New York.” 
t@ All the cans areguaranteed to answer 
FULLY AND PERFECTLY 
the purpose for which they are recommended, 





PRICES. 
Quart Cans, per dozen, - - * $2 50 
Half Gallon Cans, do - - = 3 50 
Gallon Cans, do - - - 5 00 
Wrenches, do - - - 75 


WELLS & PROVOST, 
Sole 


Proprietors, 
Warehouse for the sale of the Cans, &e., No, 321 Pearl-street, 
near Franklin square. 
=> A Liberal Discount to Agents. 


. 





As evidence of the superiority of Spratt’s Patent Can over 
all others, we give below a listef premiums and diplomas 
awarded at the fairs of the several Institutions, where they 
were exhibited last season in competition. 


LIST OF DIPLOMAS, 


AWARDED pDuRING 1855. 

American Institute, at Crystal Palace, Oct. 1855, Diploma, Ist 
class. 

Maryland Institute, held at Baltimore, 1855, Diploma, 1st class. 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 1855, Diploma, Ist class. 
New Jersey State Fair, at Camden, 1855, Diploma, ‘st class. 
Summit County Fair, Ohio, 1855, Diploma, Ist class, 

New York State Fair, Elmira, 1855, lst Premium. 


-| Connecticut State Fair, Hartford, 1855, Diploma, Ist class. 
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". FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
OVER TWO MILLION OF ACRES 
OF 


FARMING LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the 
construction of this Railroad, and include some of the richest 
and most fertile prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent. groves of oak and other timber. The 
road extends from Chicago, on the northeast, to Cairo at the 
south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith,in the north- 
west extreme of the State, and as all the lands lie within fif- 
teen miles on each side of this road, ready and cheap means are 
afforded by it fortransporting the products of the lands toany of 
those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. 
Moreover, the rapid growth of flourishing towns and villages: 
along the line, and the great increase in population by immigra- 
tion, etc., afford a substantial and growing home demand for 
farm produce. 

The soilis a dark, rich mould,from one to five feet in depth, is 
gently rolling, and peculiarlv fitted for grazing cattle and sheep 
or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, etc. 

Economy in cultivating, and great productiveness, are the 

- well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not re- 


uired to be cut down, stumps bbed, or stone picked off, as 
is generally thecase in cultivating new land in the older States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly broken sod, 
usually repays the cost of owing and fencing. ‘ 
heat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very 
large profits. A man with aplow anc two yoke of oxen will 
break onea nd a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready.for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2 50 





per acre. By ij ag the land may be plowed 
and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 


Corn. grain, cattle, etc., will be forwarded at reasonable rates 

i , for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the South- 

ern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over the 

oy ogame y lands in the Eastern and Middle States, is known 

to be much more than sufficient to pay the difference of trans- 
portation to the Eastern market. B 

Bitummous coal is mined at several points along the road, 
and is a cheap and desirable fuel. It canbe delivered at several 
points along the road at $1 50 to $4 perton. Woodcan be had 
atthe same rates per cord. 

Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, should 
bear in mind, that lands there of any value, along the water 
courses, and for many miles inland, have been disposed of—that 
for those located in the interior, there are no eonveniences for 
transporting the uce to, market, railroads not have been in- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these lands one or 
two hundred miles by wagon to market, would cost much more 
than the expense of cultivating them; and hence, Government 
lands thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not so good invest- 
ments as the land of this vempeny at the prices fixed. _ 

e same remarks hold good in relation tothe lands in Kan- 
sasand Nebraska, for although vacant lands may be found 
nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far greater, 
and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried 
either in wagons or interrupted water communications, in- 
creases the expenses of transportation, which must be borne by 
the settlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that 
extent precisely are the i from their farms, and of course, 
on their investmeuts, annually and every vear reduced. . 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this 
Company. and their consequent yield over those of the Eastern 
and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to pay the dif- 
ference in the cost of transportation, especially in view of the 
facilities furnished by this road‘ and others with which it con- 
nects, the operation, of which are not interrupted by the low 
water of Summer, or the frost of Winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to location, qual_ 
ity, etc. Contracts fcr deeds may be made during the year 1856, 
stipulating the purchase money to be paid in five annual install- 
ments. The firstto become due in two years from the date 
of contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last pay- 
ment will become due at the end of the sixth year from the 
date of the contract. 


Interest will be charged at only three per cent. per annum. 


As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be under- 
stood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased shall yearly 
be brough: uuder cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted for cash. The Company’s constfuction 
bonds vill be received as cash. 

Ready Framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few 

days, can be obt d from responsible persons. 

They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one liv- 
ing and three bedrooms, and will cost, complete, set up on 
ground chosen anywhere along the road, $150 in cash, exclusive 
of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materi- 
als for such buildings over their road promptly. 

al arrangements with dealers can be made to supply 
those hasing the Company’s lands with fencing materials, 
agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of inter- 
est r these lands, will enable a man with a few hun- 








dred in cash, and ordinary industry, to make himself in- 
dependent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the 
mean time, the rapid settlement of the country will probably 
have i their value four or five fold. en required, an 
experienced person will accompany applicants, to give informa- 
tion and aid in selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerons instances of successful farm- 
ing, signed b: le and well-known farmers living in the 
of the Railroad lands throughout the State—also, 
the cost of fencing, price of cattle. expense of harvesting, 
— etc., by contract—or any other information—will be 
1 r Ay peed on application, either personally or by letter. 

in English, French, or German, eee a “ wieox 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central Railroad Co 
the Michigan 


Office, up to the ist of May, No. 52 Avenue,Chicago 
Til. After that date, inthe new stone Passenger Depot, foot o 
South Water-street. Tee iinsi 
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(PHE attention of Farmers and Planters is 


D®*BU RG’S 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 








ex. 





orders for more ‘than $100,000 worth, received since the com 
t of the present year, but having greatly enlarged my 





respectfully called tothe above invaluable pound, for 
their approaching spring planting 

The Manufacturer begs to assure his friends and patrons, that 
they may always depend upon being supplied with a Genuine 
and UNIFORM article, for he constantly superintends, in person, 
the entire process of manufacture and putting up for sale. 

This article has now been before the community for a period 
of five years, during;which time it has been analyzed by a large 
number of Chemin in different places; has been TRIED by 
farmers upon every kind of soil, in nearly every State in the 
Union, with almost unvarying success. 

In response to my prsposition, two years since, to allow any 
responsible farmers or Agricultural Societies to take, free of 
cost, a quantity of it wherever they might find it on sale, and 
give it the most searching practical trials, I am happy to be 
able to statethat many of the most influential Agricultural So- 
cieties have made such trials, and have pronounced their un- 
qualified approbation of it as a valuable and paying manure. 
Please refer, for proof of this, among others, to the Reports of 
the “ Massachusetts State Farm” for 1855, and for the presen 
year. ‘i 
Perhaps one of the best proofs of its value is the greafly in- 
creased demand, unprecedented in the history of artificial fer- 
tilizers, and not equaled by guano itself. I have now (Feb Ist( 


works, adding the new factories of which a water-side view is 
given above, I hope to be able to supply orders to any extent 
that may be required. 

As there are a ‘large number of Superphosphates in market 
for the valueof which I would not like to be responsible, I 
earnestly request all purchasing to be careful to get the GEN- 
UINE article, either from myself or my accredited ‘agents, who 
are alwaysof acknowledged respectability. For the Superphos- 
phate purchased from such houses, I hold myself responsible for 
its good character. 

The Superphosphate is packed in bags holding 150 lbs. each, 
and in barrels containing about 300 lbs. each. No charge is 
made for bags or barrels. In small quantities I will deliver it 
—cartage free—on board ary vessel or railroad leaving New- 
York City. 

CASH PRICE, $50 per tun of 2,000 Ibs. 

Orders (stating whether in bags or barrels) to be addressed to 

C. B. DEBURG, (Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer,) 
Williamsburg, L. I. 
(Factories two blocks south of Peck-slip Ferry.) 

N. B.—Pamphlets with full directions sent on application. 

109—116n 








ISH GUANO.—The NARRAGANSETT 
MANUFACTUING COMPANY, of Providence, R. I “ 
are now prepared to execute orders for their FISH GUANO. 
They have prepared their Guano after two methods. One by 
chemically treating, cooking and then drying and grinding the 
fish toa powder. This is put in bags and sold at $45 per tun.— 
The other variety is prepared as above (with the exception of 
drying and grinding,) and is then combined with cn absorbant 
which is in itself a valuable fertilizer, and sold at two dollars 
per bbl. containing about 200 lbs. The compost is of great 
strength, and must bea very efficient fertilizer. as it is com- 
posed in great part of simple flesh and bones of fish. 

Dr. Chas. T. Jackson, of Boston, has made an anulysisof the 
Powder, and says: 

“Itissimilar tothe Peruvian Guano in composition, with the 
exception that the ammonial matter is dried flesh of fish, and not 
yet putrefied.so as to be ammeniacal, It will, however, pro- 
duce ammonia by decomposition in the soil. One hundred grains 
of this manure, dried and finely pulverised, was submitted to 
analysis, with the following result : 


ANALYSIS. 





Ammonuial matter (flesh or fish) - - - 48.00 
Phosphate of Lime - . - - - 33.90 
Carbonate of Lime - - - - - - 7.69 
SulphateofLime - - - - - .« 6.40 
PotashofSoda - - * - - - = 410 

100.00 


Respectfully your obedient servant, 
CHARLES T. JACKSON, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts.” 
_ Dr. Jackson’s opinion of our Guano is expressed in the follow- 
ing note: . Boston, March, 1855. 

S B. Halliday, Esq.—Dear Sir: In reply to your letter, I 
would state my entire confidence in the superiority of a properly 
prepare’ artificial guano, made from fishes, over that of the nat- 
ural guano of birds, obtuined from the coast of Peru. 

_It is obvious that more of the nitro genous, or ammonia-produ- 
cing substances, exist in fish prepared after your method, than 
are found in any guano, a1.d hence the artificial preparation will 
go further in the fertilization of a soil. 
he ammoniacal salts act chiefly in bringing the foliage into a 
healthy and luxuriant condition, and thus cause the plant to 
absorb more of the phosphate and other necessary salts and sub- 
stances from the soil, and more carbonic acid from the air. The 
carbonate of ammonia, also, is a solvent for humus, and it quick- 
ly saturates any injurious acid salts that may exist in the soil, 
and forms from some of them valuable fertilizers. 

Respectfully, your@bedient servant, 

C. T. JACKSON, M. D., State Assayer, &c. 
_. This manure is offered to agriculturists with the assurance of 
its becoming one of the most popular to be obtained. The Com- 
pany are ready to establish agencies at such places as are desi- 
rable for the convenience of farmers. As the supply for the sea- 
son is rather limited, the Company would esteem it « favor to 
have orders forwarded early to enable them to lay down at their 
agencies the requisite quantities in proper Time for use. Orders 
may be addressed to the Company at Providence, orto R. L. 

Allen, N. Y.; R. H. Pease, Albany; Geo. Buck. Hartford. 

8. B. HALLIDAY, Agent. 

: No, 22 West Water-st., Providence, R. I. 

Providence, Jan. 15, 1856. 109—114n16 


HE “ CALIFORNIA FARMER,” devot- 


ed to Agriculture, Stock Breeding, and the useful scieences 
bee omg received atthe Resident Editor’s Office, No 119 








ington-st., Sample copies sent when ordered 








PPERVVIA N GUANO—At lowest market 
prices, wholesale and retail—with Government weight and 
brand on each bag, for sale at the 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT AND SEED 
Warehouse of R. L. ALLEN, 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
ALLEN’S CELEBRATED MOWING MACHINE 

CANNOT CLOG. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME —Of 


Hoyt, DeBurg, and Mapes’s manufacture. 


Bé*tT No. 1 Peruvian GUANO. 
BONE DUST, ground and sawings. 


Poudrette, Tafeu, Plaster of Paris. 
Purchasers may depend upon getting these manures of best 


quality. For sale by i . 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


HOROUGH-BRED DEVON CATTLE, 
AND ESSEX PIGS, FOR SALE. 

The subscriber now offers for sale a few superior Devon Heif- 
ers, bred by himself entirely from recently imported stock, and 
in calf by his last imported bull, “OMER PASHA,” winner of 
the F{RST PRIZE, as yearling, at the Royal Show of England 
in 1855; as also a number of young Bulls and heifers, the get of 
his three imported Bulls ‘‘ MEGUNTICOOK,” “MAY-BOY,’ 
and ‘“‘OMER PASHA,” and out of imported Cows, or their 
progeny. : 

Alsd, constantly on hand, ESSEX PIGS, bred from the best 
imported stock. 

For full particulars as to age, price, pedigree, &c., address, 

C. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 
1246n108—119N9 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. 


HE LAWTON BLACKBERRY is the 
queen of all berries—of most magnificent proportions, ex- 
uisite flavor, and delicate texture.—Springfield, Mass., Repub- 
ican, Sept 4, 1855. pix 
Description of the Plant.—This is an original and entirely dis- 
tinct var ety, and not, as some suppose, the “‘ New- Rochelle 
Blackberry,” improved by cultivation, (the piste which abound 
inthat neighborhood being no better than those growing wild in 
every other part of the country.) It differs in shape, size and 
quality from every other known variety. For descriptive cireu- 
lers and general directions for garden culture, forming planta- 
tions and pruning, address, .LA R 
New-Rochelle, N. Y., or No. 54 Wall-st. 
N. B.—Plants will be furnished at a reduced rate to societi 
and clubs. 111—tfn42 


Al x 

L. ALLEN, Esq.—Degar Sir :—Your 

® Mower (Allen’s patent) was first tried on my place at 
West Farms, and worked atly to our satisfaction. It was 
then sent to our farm at East Chester, and cut the entire erop— 
some 80 acres—without repair or breakage. It does the best 
work in the best manner, is of comparative easy draught, and 
cannot be re vel however wet or soft the gress maybe. Ihave 
recommended your Machine to my friends, feeling that Ido 


he? Phi 

















them aservicethereby. Sincerely ey 
Woodside, Westchester, N. ¥., Oct. 17, 
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% FRAZEE’S 
PATENT UPRIGHT SAW-MILL. 


This Mill was invented by Mr. Benjamin Frazee, an experi- 
enced mechanic, for which he received letters patent, dated 
October 18, 1853, since which time a large number of them have 
been put in operation in different parts of the United States, 
and their value and efficiency thoroughly tested b lye ical ex- 
periment. It has been examined by hundreds of the best_me- 
chanics and machinistsin the country, and it has been admit- 
ted by all that for cheapness, durability, and efficiency, it is 
far superior to anything of the kind ever before produced, and 
that it must eventually take the place of nearly all the mills 


now in us' 
ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


It is composed of eight pieces of timber, from five to eight feet 
long y four pieces of plank, from four to six feet long ; and about 
fifteen hundred pounds of iron ; besides two ane bed-pieces, a 
carriage, some small wooden fixtures, ulleys, &c. The com- 
mon up-and-down saw, six and one-half or seven feet jong, is 
used without sash-gate or muley, and will saw timber of the lar- 

est or smallest size. It isso very.simple in its construction 
hat it has but few bearings, and consequently but little friction, 
and-will'therefore require much lesspower to drive it, than the 
more complicated mills now in general use. As much of the 
cumbrous machinery of other mills, such as large heavy frames, 
sash-gates, &c , is dispensed with in this, it is much less liable 
to get out of order ; while its simpy enables any one of ordi- 
nary mechanical ability to repairor build it. The amount of re- 
pairs required with fair usage is of insignificant import. Anoth- 
er advantage of this mill is, that its work is superior in smooth- 
ness and straightness, and that it cuts away less of the lumber 
most other mills. 
ITS PORTABILITY. 

One great point of superiority in the mill is its portability— 
the ease with which it can be moved from place to.place—ta- 
king the few pieces with which it is composed to the logs, in- 
stead of hauling the logs from long distances tothe mill. This 
fact in regard to the mill renders the purchase of it, inall cases, 
a safe investment, as it will always be saleable property. The 
whole establishment. mill, engine, and boiler, with three or four 
ox teams, can be easily moved at the rate of from ten to twenty 
apd day. Thus,when it has done its work at one place, it 
is ready to move on, either upon the mountains, in the valleys, or 
wherever the forest may require its labor. 


HOW MUCH IT WILL DO. 


Any one of these mills, with our smallest power (eight horse,) 
is capable of cutting over 6,000 feet of ordinary inch boards eve- 
twenty-four hours. It may be madeto do much more than 
this, by an extraneous effort ; in fact, one in operation near this 
city, driven only by afive-horse power, has frequently been timed 
by a watch, and made to sawat therate of nine hundred feet per 
hour. Allowing it, however, to cut but three thousand feet per 
day, it will at once be perceived by all who are experienced in 
the business, that in efficiency it has no equal. As it is usually 
run with steam power, the delays which other mills are often 
subjected to, waiting for water, or having too much water, re- 
pairing dams, &c., are entirely avoided. 
PRICE OF MILL WITHOUT POWER. 
We furnish these mills, with bolts, screws, belting, saws, for- 
te feet of segments for carriages, and everything all com- 
plete, excepting two-long bed-pieces and the carriage, for 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 

The segments we furnish for carriage are sufficient to saw 
timber twenty-four feet long; but when it is desirable to saw 
timber more than that length, an extracharge will be made for 
extra length ofsegments. A draft, carefully explained and num- 
bered, will be seut with each mill, so that the parts may be read- 
ily and accurately put together. The two _bed-pieces spoken of 
should be timber forty-eight feet long and twelve by fourteen 
inches through, to which the mill is bolted. There being but 
little work upon them, it is more desirable to get them where 
the millis erected, especially as they would be expensive to 
transport. The Mill alone weighs about 2,500 pounds. 

PRICES OF MILLS WITH POWERS. 

The engines and boilers furnished with these Mills are con- 
structed especially for it, and we believe are better calculated 
for the purposes to which they are designed than any that could 
be obtained from other manufactories. 

The first size is a boiler 10 feet long, 24 tubes 2 1-2 inches in 
diameter and 7 1-2 feet long, shell over the fire-box 44 inches in 
diameter, shell over the tubes 34 inches in diameter, and engine 
of 7 inchcylinder and15 inch stroke. This is a large eight-horse 
power, and is sufficient to drive the Mili with any rapid- 
ity inthe hardest and heaviest timber. It is sold with the Mill-- 
the whole establishment weighing about 6,500 pounds—for 

TWELVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 

The second size is a boiler 11 1-2 feet long, 25 tubes 2 1-4 inches 
in diameter, and 7 1-2 feet long, shell over the fire-box 44 inches 
in diameter, shell over the tubes 34 inchesin diameter, engine 
same as that described above (7 inch cylinderand 15 inch stroke,) 
exeepting that it has extra connections. This is the power that 
we are now mostly selling with the Mill. It may be rated as 
good ten horse, and is capable of driving the Mill, together with 
some other machinery at the same time, such as circular saw 
for sawing slabs, lath, and other light work. Asa little surplus 
power is always of advantage, we usually recommend this pow- 
er. It is sold with the mill—the whole weighing about 7,500 
pounds—for 

FOURTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

The third size is a boiler 11 1-2 feet long, 25 tubes 2 1-4 inches 
in diameter and 7 1-2 feet long, shell over the fire-box 44 inches 
in diameter, shell over the tubes 34 inches in diameter, engine 
8 inch bore and 18 inch stroke. This isa very large ten-horse 

wer, and is rated by some manufacturers as high as twelve- 

orse. It is sold with the Mill—the whole weighing about 8,000 
pounds—for ' 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

Parties can have larger Pe wers than either of the above for 

an advance of $100 on each additional horse-power. In these 


obtained as a as Offered above; yet, when preferred, this 
Mill possesses ali the advantages over other Mills when driven 
by water power, as when driven by steam, except portabili- 
ty. Several of them driven by water power are now doing good 
ies on streams not large enovgh to drive ordinary Mills at 

We make no extra charges for boxing and delivering the Mill 
and Machinery on board of any line of transportation in this 
city that oe 4 e designated, obtaining the shipping receipts, in- 
surance, and agreements necess ; but we do not agree in any 
case to deliver it out of the city. The freight on the entire es- 
tablishment amounts to about five dollars per hundred miles 
po sent by land, but when shipped by water it is considerably 

Ss. 

The number of persons required to attend this Mill is two, or 
one man andaboy. Any small spring will afford a sufficient 
quantity of water for the boiler. 

Strangers visiting the city are respectfully invited to call at 
our office, and we will direct them to one of these Mills in ope- 
ration in this City, which is now being visited by large numbers 
every day. We would suggest to those living at a distance, and 
who desire a personal examination, that they write tosome friend 
in New-York to make the investigation for them. 

The first purchaser of a Mill in any locality is appointed the 
exclusive Agent of the vicinity, and 1s allowed a handsome 
commission on all the Mills and machinery he can sell. No 


other Agents’ are wanted. 
J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
113-114n68 No. 1 Spruce-st., New-York. 


WILLIS’S 
PATENT STUMP PULLER 


This is a Machine of vast power ; and for extracting stumps 
large orsmall,it has no equal. It will take out from 12 to 20 
an hour, without difficulty, and with but a 


SINGLE YOKE OF OXEN. 

It is also the best Machine yet invented for 

MOVING BUILDINGS. 

All progressive men who desire to bring their waste lands at 
once into market, or a state of fertility, are invited to address 
or call on the patentee, WM. W LIS, Orange, Mass., or 
his agent John Raynolds, at C. M. Saxton & Co.’s No. 140 Fulton- 
st., N. Y., where a working model may be seen, and other infor- 
mation obtained. 113n66. 


Lindsey’s Double-Acting 


ROTARY FORCE POMP. 


THIs pump has just been patented in 
America and England, and far ex- 
cels any pump heretofore invented ; 
its peculiarities are simplicity, power, 
and cheapness. Its simplicity ; there 
is nothing about it but iron and cast 
metal, and it can be taken apart 
and put up by any one, and will 
last for .n age. It has the power 
= to raise water hundreds of feet, 
swith the extra expense of $3 and 
the price of pipe. Water rises in it 
= by hand 100 feet per minute! For 
cheapness; a No. 1. pump (for all 
ordinary purposes) complete, and 
fifty feet of pipe, costs but $30! 
The handle at the top, turns the 
pipe and pump, and every revolu- 
ion fills the cylinder twice, afford- 
ng an abundant supply of water 
with the least possible expense 
i>-and labor, It is peculiarly adapt- 
= ed to deep wells, rail road sta- 
-tions, salt works, mining and 
manufacturing purposes. Wher- 
- ever it is introduced, the old force, 
suction and chain pumps will dis- 
—appear. Practical and scientific 
men pronounce it as without an 
} P| equal, for all that is here claim- 
e Sed for it. ey apm on er st 
can, after seeing it in operation, says: ‘ This pump 7 very 
simple in conelrucblola, 168 liable to get out of order, dura- 
ble, easily operated and economical; we regard it as an 
excellent improvement.” Circulars with an accurate draw- 
ing and full description sent free of charge to all parts of 
the country. No. 1, has a one inch pipe; No. 2, 1% inches ; 
No. 8, 1} inches ; and the prices $30, $42, $54; the No. 2 and 
8 are designed for very deep wells, railroad stations, wc. 
where much water is required. The subscriber is the general 
agent for the sale of these pumps to all parts of the world, 
and exclusive agent for New York. Orders must be accom- 
panied by the cash, and should be explicit as to the kind ef 
pump wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &c. They b 

meet prompt attention. A pump and pipe weighs ge 
Ibs. No charge for shipping vd ey ‘ Wells over 50 feet 

ra gearing, which costs So. 
should have extra g Z> ie Mus M’ EDNEY, 
Com. Merchant, 56 John St. N. Y. 
For sale by H. Linpssy, Inventor, Asheville, N.C. 
113—118n69 
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NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED STORE. 
FARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 


. fifid at ot ee every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In addi 
— to the foregoing, I would all attention to the b 

ong many others : : 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting ama boiling food for stoc! 

BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLE POSsT- 
ret Avaya, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and CE 


Grub Hoes Picks Shove! 
cpaies, Wheelbarrows, eroreak, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers. Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, 
_ Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, ls e 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
A vane, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
es 


s. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth 

ay and Manure Forks, Belting for Machinery, ke. 


189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


ARVESTING TOOLS.—Grant’s, Har- 
acme RIS’, WILCOX’S, and other superior GRAIN CRA- 
GRASS and LAWN SCYTHES of all the most approved 
Manufacturers. 
SCYTHE SNEATHS, both wood and iron—superior articles. 
HORSE and HAND HAY RAKES, of every variety. 
WHETSTONES and SCYTHE RIFLES. 
ORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
meee, Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
c. &e. 
LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 
ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 
the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c 


LOWS ofall kinds. Wrought Iron Plows, 
and Plows with wrought iron Points. 
LITTLE GIANT and other Corn and Cob 
Crushers 
For sale by 





R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water st., New-York 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS.—The 


undersigned, having long experience as Engineers, will 
pay attention to those branches of their profession connected 
with Agriculture, viz: Land Surveying and Mapping, the ar 
rangement and construction of houses and farm buildings,— 
DRAINING and IRRIGATION in all their branches. Also, the 
adaptation of all machinery necessary for agricultural purposes, 
including steam engines, wind and water mills, water rams, 
force pumps, &c. Materials and machinery purchased on com- 
mission. _ _ SHIPMAN & HAMMOND, 
111—121n48 No. 63 Trinity Buildings. 111 Broadway, N.Y. 


GRENOBLE HOSE.—A suvu- 

rior Hose, manufactured of the finest Hemp— 

a cheap and excellent substitute for Leather 

and Gutta Percha. It is especially recommended to Planters, 

Nurserymen, Fire Companies, Steamhoats, Manufactories, 

Dwellings, &c. It costsléssihan half the price of leather, is 

lighter, stands as much pressure, is as durable, and is not sub- 

jected for its preservation to the expense of oiling or greasiag, 
neither is it injured by frost. . 

For sale. and orders for importation received in sizes from 1 
to7 inches in diameter, by CHARLES LENZMANN, 54 Cedar- 
st., New-York, where certificates of its superior qualities can 
be examined, from Alfred Carson. Esq., Chief Engineer of the* 
New-York Fire Department; from James McFarlan, Esq. 
Chief Engineer of the Union Ferry Co.,and also from official 
authorities of some of the large citiesof Europe. —112n59 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

Tue best Forge in market for 
Blacksmiths’ work, Boiler makers, 
Mining, Querryios, Shipping, plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &e. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 

» Both of these are construc 
with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out. doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
MM used indoors. They are compact 
See! !////| ae for Shippping. 
7 3 Circulars with particulars and 
prices will be forwarded upon sperionaiae. 
FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—116n1190N8 




















prices smoke pipes, connections, and everything ‘ 'y for 
running are included, and the whole establishment is so put up 
and boxed, that there is no danger of losses on the way. The 
Mill may be putup and at work in two or three days after its 
receipt, at any given place. No building is required, unless the 
rties choose to erect a rough shed to protect it and the opera- 
ors from the weather; nor is there any mason-work required 
for the machinery. 

The. following letter, selected from a large number of like 
import, expresses the general estimation in which the Mill 
is hheid, er a practical trial. It is proper for us to state 
that Mr, Hoyt’s Mill is driven with one of our eight-horse pow- 


ers :-— 
Grieastown, N. J. 


MR. FRazEE—Dear Sir—We have now finished putting up 
the Portable Saw-Mill ; have had it running about two weeks, 
and I MUST praise it. 1, as well as the people in this neighbor- 
hood, are astonished at its performance. In a word, it runs to 
our complete satisfaction, and willdo all that it was recom- 
mended to do. So far as fuel is coucerned, the green slabs are 
sufficient to keep up steam, and now, since putting our exhaust- 
pipe on our smoke-stack, we can burn up all our dust, 

hereby saving still more of our fuel—at least one-half. I 
shall be very happy to show the Mill to all who ane to ex- 


amine it. Respectfully, OYT, 
This Mill maybe driven by water power, or any other power 
thatis le of driving ordinary machinery. We do not think 


it good economy to use water power when steam power can be 





URR STONE and Iron Grain Mills. 
HARROWS; Hay and Stalk Cutters. 
QEED SOWERS, &c., in great variety. 
FELD and Garden Seeds. 


GUANO, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Super- 
phosphate of Lime, &c, 
LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER—the best in America. 
A large assortment of the most approved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 





For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
109— 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 


Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every p navae bry eg Partic- 
ar wtention paid to orders. 78-130 








A WORD TO FARMERS AND DAIRY- 
MEN.—If you have butter, poultry, eggs, or any other 
articles of table use, which you will sell low for cash please 
apply to the principal Express Agent in your neighborhood. 
Likely, we will put him in funds to buy of you if we can agree 
upon prices. 
eure in want of half a tun of nice turkeys, chickens and 
geese, every week, at our Express Produce Store, No. 33 Broad- 
way. A tun or two of first rate table butter, upon consignment, 
to sell to consumers would be very acceptable. 
Commission for effecting sales, for cash, five per cent, and 
NO OTHER CHARGES WHATEVER. 
A. L. STIMSON, 
Agent for the Sale of Farmers’ Produée, and the = a 
Goods ordered by Express, No. 33 Broadway, New-¥ 
REFERENCBS—The American Express Company; Wells - 
terfield & Co. ; the Adams Express Company; the iecomal Bee 
ress Company ; p & Co.’s Express; and Chasey, 
iske & Co.’s. i 1106; 


DDYNAMOMETER, for testing the draught 
of Plows and various Machinery—one of the most ap- 


proved English pattern—for sale, or will be loaned for a reas- 
onable price R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st. 
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Anatysis or THe Biste.—Some writer 
thus analyzes the Bible: It is a Book of 
Laws; to show the right and wrong. It is 
a Book of Wisdom, that makes the foolish 
wise. Itis a Book of Truth, that detects all 
human errors. It is a Book of Life, that 
shows how to avoid everlasting Death. It 
is the most authentic and entertaining his- 
tory ever published. It contains the most 
remote antiquities, the most remarkable 
events and wonderful occurrences. It is a 
complete code of laws. It is a perfect body 
of divinity. It is an unequaled narrative. 
It is a Book of biography. It is a Book of 
travels. It is a Bookof voyages. It is the 
best covenant ever made; the best deed 
ever written. It is the best will, ever exe- 
cuted ; the hest testament ever signed. It 
is the young man’s best companion. It is 
the school boy’s best instructor. It is the 
learned man’s master-piece. It is the igno- 
rant man’s dictionary, and every man’s di- 
rectory. It promises zn eternal reward to 
the faithful and believing. But that which 
crowns allis the Author. He is without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy, ‘ With 
whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” 





Getting Sacxep.”—This very common 
expression, which is equivalent to “ getting 
the mitten,” or a “ walking ticket,” is said 
to have originated in the following manner. 
Two gentlemen, one a Spaniard, the other a 
German, who were recommended by their 
birth and services, to the Emperor Maximi- 
lian IL., both coveted his daughter, the fair 
Helena Scharfequinn, in marriage. This 
prince, after a long delay, one day informed 
them that esteeming them equally, and not 
being able to bestow a preference, he should 
leave it to the force and address of the claim- 
ants to decide the question. He did not 
mean, however, to risk the life of either, and 
conseqnently, would not permit weapons to 
be used, but had ordered a large bag to be 
produced. It was his decree that whoever 
succeeded in putting his rival into this bag, 
should obtain the hand of his daughter. This 
singular encounter between the two gentle- 
men consequently took place, and before the 
whole court. The contest lasted for more 
than ahour, when the Spaniard yielded, 
and the German, Eberhard Von Talbert, 
having ‘ planted’ his rival in the We, took it 
upon his back, and very gallantly laid it at 
the feet of his mistress, whom hé espoused 
the next day. 





Conpensep Trutus.—It is not what peo- 
ple eat, but what they digest, that makes 
them strong. It is not what they gain, but 
what they save, that makes them rich. It 
is not what they read, but what they remem- 
ber, that makes them learned. It is not 
what they profess, but what they practice 
that makes them righteous. These are very 
plain and important truths, too little heeded 
by gluttons, spendthrifts, bookworms, and 


~ hypocrites. 


Put the above in your pocket book. 





Is a Watch fitted with a second-hand 
properly called a second-hand watch? 


Provipent.—A man killing hogs became 
vexed at some trifling matter, and in his an- 
ger vented a wish that the hogs were ina 
certain hot place. “ Oh, dear me! what can 
he mean 2?” exclaimed a little girl who over- 
heard him. ‘Mean! I suppose the awful 


creature wants to have his provisions sent 


on beforehand.” 





To One who said, ‘“‘ I do not believe there 
is an honest man in the world,” another re- 
plied ‘It is impossible that one man shouid 
know all the world, but quite possible that 
one may know himself.” 





“Little boys should be seen and not heard,” 
answered the chap when he could not say 
his lesson. 
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sa Persons forwarding money by mail 

may consider the arrival of the paper an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the money. 





$4" Back Numsers anp Back Votumes.— 
We have nomore of these to spare, previous to Vol. XII 
—our entire extra edition up to that time having been 
exhausted. 

Of Vols. XII, XIII and XIV, we have several sErTs, 
which will be’ furnished so long as they last, at $1, un- 
bound, or $1 50, neatly bound in muslin. 

Back numbers of the present volume can only be 


sepplied from May. Of the May, June and July num- 
bers we have printed a very large extra edition,—proba- 








bly enough to meet all demands. 


American Sgriculturist, 
FIFTEENTH VOLUME 


devoted to the development and improvement of every 
department of Soil Culture, and adapted equally to the 
circumstances and wants of those who cultivate sMALL 
PLoTs of ground or LARGE FARMS. 

It is designed to collect and eommunicate PLAIN, PRAC 

TICAL, and RELIABLE information.upon the 

Selection of Seeds; the Best method of preparing 
the ground for, and cultivating the various Field 
and Garden Crops ; Fruit Growing; Care, Treat- 
ment and Improvement of all: kinds of Domestic 
Animals ; the Construction and Embellishment of 
Farm Buildings ; Housing, Preserving, and Mar- 
keting the Products of the Farm, Orchard, Garden 
and Dairy; and to the Domestic or Moeenheld 
labors of the Rural Home. 

The proprietor of the Agriculturist—having been trained 
from childhood to the active labors of a large farm em- 
bracing a varied culture, and having devoted a dozen 
years to studying the principles lying at the foundation 
of improved soil culture in schools, in the-field, in the 
laboratory, and in traveling for observation—trusts that he 
will be able to set before the readers of this journal such 
a collection of sound and practical information as will be 
to each a continual source of valuable knowledge. 

Having no connection, directly or indirectly, with any 
other business whatever, and owning and controling the 
columns of this paper, the Editor claims to be entirely 
independent of all influences which, under other circum- 
stances, might be supposed to modify or govern his opin 
ions or teachings. 

Those gentlemen whose labors have contributed so 
much in years past to the value of the pages of the Agri- 
culturist, still feel a lively interest in its continued and 
increased prusperity, and they promise their editorial 
assistance. {g The best editorial aid to be found in the 
country willbe continually sought for. 

The matter of each number will be prepared with refer- 
ence to the month in which it is dated, and will be prompt 
ly and regularly mailed at least one day before the be- 
ginning of the monthin which it is dated. 

TERMS-—INVARIABLY IN te oe 


One copy ONE year. .. 02. cccccececscess $1 
Six copies One year... 5. agcssovsccece 5 0” 
Ten copies one year ........ .. bows we'd 8 00 


And an extra copy to the Postmaster or other 
person making up a Club of Ten. 
[= In addition to the above rates : 
Postage to Canada.......eesseceeere 12 cents. 
Postage to Europe.........sceceeees 24 cents. 
Delivered in New-York city.........12 cents. 

The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 191 Water-st., New-York. 


WEEKLY NEWS, MARKET REPORTS, &C. 

By an arrangement with Messrs. Raymond, Wesley & 
Co., Proprietors of the New York Daily, Semi- Weekly and 
Weekly TIMES, the Editor of the Agriculturist 1s en- 
gaged to prepare the Agricultural Department of their 
papers, including the Reports of the New-York Cat- 
tle Markets, &c. The WEEKLY TIMES contains all 
the matter of the Daily and Semi-Weekly on these sub- 
jects, including reports of the sa'es, transactions’ and 
prices of farm and garden produce, live stock, &c., 
together with full and comprehensive intelligenee of a 
general character from all parts ofthe world. (In answer 
to inquiries it should be stated that Mr. Judd’s responsi- 
bility for articles in the Times extends only to the Agri- 
cultural department. 

Those desiring it will be furnished by the Proprietor of 
the Agriculturist with the two papers combined, as follows: 
TERMS—Of American Agriculturist and Weekly Times. 
One copy of both papers one year ..,...$2 00 
Three copies of both papers one year.... 5 25 
Ten copies of both papers one year..... 17 00 











AGEnTs, &c.—Mr.C. Taser, and Mr. A. WHITMAN, are 
regularly employed in the office of the American Agricul- 
turist.. They will make occasional tours into various 
parts of the country, to collect‘notes of the practice and 
experience of Farmers and Gardeners ; and to attend to 
business matters connected with subscriptions and adver- 
tisements. They willat alltimes carry credentials and 
regular receipts and other documents of the Office. Any 
information or assistance rendered to them will be- duly 
appreciated by the Publisher. 

Mr. Wm. Luioyp Bowers, of Providence, is our regular 
accredited agent for Rhode Island, and the adjacent parts 
of Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 





Printed by R. Cunnington, 191 Water=st. 


A Leading and Standard Agricultural Journal, 








